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PREFACE 


THE CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL 

In the heart of the East End of London, you will find an odd 
tangle of courts and alley-ways connecting long, narrow 
streets of shabby cottages, each housing several families. 
The monotony is broken by public houses and dingy shops 
which deal in very small quantities of groceries, cheap sweets 
or fish and chips. On fine evenings, these streets are scenes 
of lively social life. The children play and the parents gossip. 
In the hot weather, the babies crawl naked on the pavements. 
There are brawls and parties during the week-end: some¬ 
times a piano is dragged into the street so that the jollity may 
be enjoyed by all. The noise is often deafening; iron hoops 
and wireless mingle with shrill calls and whistles, the crying 
of babies and the laughter and shouts of women. 

The children who live in this particular district have only 
one other playground, a small disused burial-ground, planted 
with trees and consisting mainly of concrete paths. They 
frequent a neighbouring street-market which, on Saturday 
evenings is picturesque in the light of flares. Many of them 
go regularly to the Penny Pictures; a cinema performance of 
cowboy and crook films. Each year there is the visit to the 
hop-fields. The children prophesy about the event for 
months beforehand, and discuss it for a long time afterwards. 
They play at ‘hopping’ and associate every possible detail 
heard in stories with the golden days in the hop-fields. A 
certain number of them get an outing to Southend, many 
more dream of going and hear so much about it from others, 
that they often invent stories of their own adventures at the 
sea. 

The ordinary events of a child’s life are unknown. Birth¬ 
days are rarely kept, new toys are unusual, stockings at 
Christmas are seldom hung up and there is no annual 
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Their physical condition is extremely poor; there are 
three or four bonnie children in each class of forty, and these 
are not always fully grown. They suffer from rickets, im¬ 
petigo, adenoids, rheumatism, colds, and various forms of 
malnutrition. The cases of underfeeding are comparatively 
small, but all of them live on a diet of cheap sweets and cakes, 
bread and margarine, fish and chips, and tinned food. The 
facilities for cooking are poor and the mothers are ignorant 
of good, simple feeding, and many of them are the wage- 
earners of the family and the small child is fed by the elder 
sister. The majority of the parents, especially the younger 
ones, make continual efforts to keep the children clean and 
tidy and have some conception of their duty to them. In 
spite of this, sores and cuts are always septic, hair is often 
verminous and many small bodies are flea-bitten. 

A traditional, well-ordered school had been in progress 
since 1915. In January 1933, when I was appointed head 
teacher, the Infants’ Department had approximately three 
hundred children on the roll; their ages ranging from three 
to seven-and-a-half years. 

It is my wish to offer here the details of the school life of 
these children, while under my charge, and to set out and 
explain the educational methods used in teaching them. 



foreword 

The splendid work of the school described in this volume 
had become known to a great many teachers and students 
throughout the country before Miss Boyce resigned her 
charge of the experiment. Some of herfellow teachers and 
many students in Training Colleges had been pnvilegedto 
see the life of the school, and others had from time to time 
heard Miss Boyce’s vivid accounts of the work in her own 
lectures. A great many more who had heard rumours of 
the unique contribution which the school was making to the 
education of children will be more than delighted to have 
all the details of her experiment to read at their leisure. 

No other Infant School has grappled so courageously or 
so resourcefully with those problems which every teacher ot 
children from poor homes has to face, in attempting to enlarge 
their lives and to bridge the gap between the poverty of their 
daily experience and the privileges of learning. Miss Boyce 
has been able to translate these ideals of education to which 
we all nowadays pay homage, into a living day-to-day 
experience for little children of the London slums, awaken¬ 
ing their minds, giving them a belief in life and in the school 
itself. She works from the children as they are in their own 
narrow world, their ignorance and their actual knowledge, 
their naive interests, their fun, their halting steps towards 
the larger world and their suspicions of it. She shows them 
what pleasure there is in learning, and what light their school 
learning can shed upon their personal lives. The school 
thus becomes a place to which they bring their own problems 
of living, and from which they take knowledge and skill and 
human understanding. None of this is possible when we 
start from the school and work towards the children’s lives. 

In her present story, Miss Boyce has shirked none of the 
difficulties of her enterprise. She shares with the readers 
her doubts and hesitation, her gropings and her failures, as 
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well as her successes. She assesses the achievements of the 
school in ordinary scholastic terms, but is able to do more 
than this: she shows us how for these children the level of 
actual attainment is far less significant than the fostering of 
the will to learn and the belief that learning has some value 
for the personal life. 

Teachers who are moving in the same general direction 
will be grateful to Miss Boyce for her account of the first 
beginnings and the successive steps of learning in the ‘three 
RV, and all the details of the way in which the essential 
school subjects gradually rise out of the children’s practical 
interests to assume an existence, and to claim homage in 
their own right. 

Susan Isaacs 
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PART I 

THE CHANGING SCHOOL 




CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

AIMS 

My previous experience had taught me that when children 
are free from the dictatorship of adults, their achievements 
and development surpass that of children whose school lives 
are domineered by the time-table, by syllabus, examination, 
and inspection. I had already conducted an experiment when 
teaching a class of children from five to eight years old, along 
lines similar to the Project Method, and inspired by the books 
of Decroly, Kilpatrick, and Dewey. This group of children 
had gained a good background of general knowledge and 
could talk freely and behave naturally in school, yet I felt that 
the work and play had been over-organized, and that the 
social behaviour of the children, apparently co-operating so 
whole-heartedly and for so long, had been forced. The 
continuity of the experiment had also been disturbed by 
over-anxiety about results in reading, writing, and number. 

When, therefore, I had an opportunity of teaching another 
group of fifty-four children, between four and five years old, 
I tried to find a more satisfactory approach to their education. 
Obviously, this was no age for the project method. A study 
of modem educational theory had convinced me, that the 
usual practice of providing a ‘sense-training’ period together 
with routine in habit training, and some music and stories 
did not give either the necessary freedom or the adequate 
equipment for intellectual and social development. I believe 
that it is impossible to separate off the experience of the 
senses and to train them without reference to the child’s 
wishes, phantasies and needs. Learning necessarily involves 
feelings and proceeds by way of the experiences of life. The 
possibility that these children might develop more satis¬ 
factorily through self-education in a stimulating environment 
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with the minimum of interference by teachers was suggested 
to me by the two books of Dr. Susan Isaac’s: Intellectual 
Growth of Children and The Social Development of Children. 
I therefore arranged to give them freedom for half their 
school days (two-and-a-half hours) with selected materials 
and toys and with the minimum of interference. They 
played in their own way, according to the need of each indi¬ 
vidual, and as problems presented themselves, they were 
solved by teacher and children together. 

These previous experiences, together with the further 
observation of children outside school, strongly indicated 
that unorganized play should have a prominent place in the 
design for the development of the children who were, now 
to be in my care for the next few years at the Raleigh Infants’ 
School. The current general interest in play among psycho¬ 
logists and the prominence it had already achieved a's a 
technique in Child Guidance Clinics, gave me still more 
confidence. 

At the first meeting of the Raleigh Infant School staff, we 
agreed to work for a ‘child-centred school’, the development 
of the individual being our first concern. We decided that 
the artificialities of the school machine should invariably 
give way to the needs of the children. We looked forward 
to their development socially, but determined to allow this 
to grow spontaneously in the atmosphere we should provide. 
Organization of large groups with set purposes was to be 
avoided. We hoped also, that reading, writing, and number, 
with other knowledge of the world around, would arise as 
interests from problems encountered during play, and from 
the practical necessities of self-chosen pursuits. The fol¬ 
lowing chapters will give an account of our subsequent 
failures and successes. 

We knew already that if there is to be freedom for long 
periods each day, the rest of the school regime cannot be 
formal or over-directed. Our problem was to decide how 
much freedom could be allowed in a restricted space to 
children whose lives had no routine or security and who 
knew nothing of self-discipline. In Chapter III the solution 
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is fully discussed, but I may say at once that the more free¬ 
dom we gave, the richer became the personalities of the 
children and the more they responded to the environment 
which we had provided. From the beginning, we realized 
that certain restrictions were necessary and although these 
were modified from time to time, a few rules were always in 
existence and the children were happier for them. They 
dealt with such points as care of school furniture, and a certain 
part of the garden, the orderliness of materials, and bullying. 
These restrictions were fully discussed with the children 
and no change was made without good warning. The 
teachers were the recognized authorities on arbitrary ques¬ 
tions, although none of the children was afraid to argue, and 
there were always leaders in each class who directed a good 
many of the play activities. 

Although each class had a simple time-table (see Chapter I) 
the teachers were free to alter them if necessary. Unexpected 
events, expeditions, birthdays, and dramatic happenings on 
the ‘Nature Table’ interrupted the daily rhythm; itself 
planned to provide a background of routine otherwise un¬ 
known to the children. 

The principle of activity as a means of learning guided the 
efforts of the staff to foster the development of each child. 
Whatever they could undertake without too heavy a respon¬ 
sibility was given into their care. Throughout this account, 
the reader will find references to the many ‘jobs’ which 
were performed by the children in the ordinary school 
routine. Nature Study was entirely a matter of doing; 
number knowledge was the result of daily experiences in 
and out of school. Reading and writing interests were 
levered from the post-office play and picture books. Know¬ 
ledge of the world was gained through first-hand observation 
supplemented by the teachers’ answers to their questions. 
Experiment was encouraged and led to discussion and further 
investigation. Most of the information needed was given 
at moments when some incident had aroused the curiosity 
of a group. There were, of course, stories, verse readings, and 
group teaching during formal instruction. During these 
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periods when the teacher was active, there were no more 
concentrated listeners than our children. If possible, their 
attention was even closer when a group of their companions 
were acting or when one child was speaking alone. 

Besides creative activity in play; dancing, making rhymes 
and tunes; painting and dramatics were profoundly ex¬ 
pressive and some children found their chief outlet in one 
particular line, and continued the interest all through the 
school. 

All these activities were considered real school-life; there 
was no antithesis between work and play. In fact, no one 
quite understood which was which. Bill, aged seven, was 
seen at 9.45 a.m. collecting tools for some woodwork, and a 
teacher asked him a trifle suspiciously: ‘Have you finished 
your work?’ ‘Can’t you see I am just going to begin?*'he 
replied. The adult’s notion of work was the three R’s; 
Bill’s was the shop he was making. Reading and writing 
were often chosen as play by the older children during free 
periods. 

One important consideration determined the principles 
underlying the work. Going from room to room, watching 
the sick, immobile children and listening to their inarticulate 
voices, the new head teacher recognized the need for a school 
planned for these particular children and their disabilities. 
The ordinary standards in the ordinary Infants’ School could 
not be applied here. Thinking of their congested home 
conditions, of their lack of free movements, of their poverty 
of ideas and experience and the irritability which ill-health 
brings with it, I felt convinced that this school had to provide 
what life had hitherto denied, and that intellectual attain¬ 
ment as such would have to be ignored, at least until happy, 
talkative, confident children filled the classrooms. From 
the beginning, our plans were strictly to avoid assessing the 
children in the ordinary school attainments and to give each 
one the encouragement needed for confidence. We wanted 
the children to feel, at any rate, ‘At school I can do the right 
thing.* 

Their poor physical condition and the lack of habit 
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training in the homes caused us to use Nursery School 
methods as far as space and opportunity allowed. We did 
not, however, cease to care for these matters with the children 
over five. Every child in the school had its own towel and 
washed when necessary; every meal was arranged decently 
and as much outdoor activity as possible was allowed. 


RECORDS 

Most of the material for this account had accumulated in 
volumes of records of individual children, kept by each 
teacher, and in diaries which reviewed the main interests, 
activities, and events of the preceeding week. Group efforts, 
suggestions from children, conversations, and questions were 
emphasized and were often noted on the same day. Many 
teachers forecast their work for a week but we could only do 
this for our physical training, music, and some stories. The 
rest depended upon questions, and interest of the moment, 
and so had to be recorded rather than forecast. The diaries 
are extremely illuminating but too voluminous to publish. 
The following extracts serve to show the sort of valuable 
information contained in them: the first indicates when 

the first writing interest of a group of six-year-olds 
occurred. 


Feb. 25th , 1935 

‘A little group is really intrigued with writing, they 

asked how to do “cat”. I wrote it for them and they 

copied it and thought it a good game. They then asked 

for one or two other words and I wrote down some of 

their names. Some of them form the letters well at once 

and others ask to be shown but go on practising them until 
they can do them well/ 


This note is followed up during the next few weeks and 
describes how the new skill developed and how reading soon 
followed the writing enthusiasm. b 
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Here is quite a different extract from a diary dated June 
28th, 1935, and dealing with the social development of a 
group of seven-year-olds. 

‘The dominant feature of the week’s work had been the 
development of the story of the Sleeping Princess into a 
play. The four scenes, roughly planned last week, have 
now been filled out. Rosie, the wicked fairy, is the leader 
and stimulates everybody else. She has been ready with 
plans and suggestions and has introduced a fiendish 
chuckle which enthralls the class. The first time she did 
it, “ha-HA-HA”, there were cries of “Do it again, Rosie, 
do it again.” This appreciation of one another’s work is 
growing rapidly. A new property-box has been made and 
more clothes with additional crowns and wands. There 
have been many private rehearsals, little groups have been 
practising at any time in the afternoon. The post office 
has been finished by Bert and Bill: the latter found an old 
wooden box, already divided into partitions, which he 
nailed on to the side of the post office to hold stamps and 
stationery. Joe is making a clock. There have been 
groups cutting out stamps, sorting and making envelopes 
and post-cards. 

‘Programmes, posters, and bills announcing forth¬ 
coming events in the theatre have been made and the 
cate supplied with cakes and jam tarts each day by a 
“cookery-group”. 

‘Jim has kept the accounts for the pets. May and Rene 
have managed the “Little Wonder” (school shop) . . . 
and so on.’ 

This is an extract from October 23rd, 1935, and deals 
with a group of four-year-olds. 

‘Jimmy, Lennie, and Albert painted aeroplanes. The 
only paint available was an uninteresting dark blue. They 
said that would do. Then Jim found a brush from a 
yellow pot and dipped it into the blue without washing it. 
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“Look, it’s coming green. That’s just what we wanted. 
Then the yellow ceased and he saw blue againHave 
you any yellow to pour in this blue tin, then we 11 stir it 
up with a stick and it will be green?” This last remark 

was from Albert. , 

‘There have been more offers to help each other. John 

is the only one who can tie bows and he has been wrestling 

with bootlaces and aprons. Joyce puts Margaret s coat 

on for her. Frank showed Ted how to use the dustpan, 

and Florrie spent seven minutes untying Arthur s boots. 

Several boys have washed up but they get tired after ten 

plates.’ 

It must be noted here that each teacher kept most of her 
group from the time they entered school until they left for 
the Junior Department. Change of teacher did occur 
occasionally and this was generally to give a child a fresh 
beginning or to put her with a more suitable age group. 

INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 

A weekly record, under headings, was kept for each child. 
These were simplified from time to time to make them more 
comprehensive or to save time. They chiefly concerned the 
undirected work of the children and the development 
noticed by the teacher during the free activity period. It 
was impossible either to notice all that went on or to record 
every detail. Actually, they indicated the outstanding 
features and general trend of a child’s activity during each 
week. Sometimes a teacher overlooked a few of her large 
group and discovered this when she came to fill in their 
records. Of course, they were given special attention the 
next week. Record keeping was also useful in indicating 
the general development of the individual and the deviations 
from the normal. As difficulties were noticed, we tried to 
help the child over his problems, whether these concerned 
his relation with other children, a lack of initiative, or 
incapacity to choose, or to settle to any occupation. 
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This is an example of the records used for the three- to 
five-year-olds. 

JOE DURRELL. Date of Birth 25.10.1929 


Week Ending 12.11.1934 


Materials 

used 

Alone or 
with group 

Part played 
in group 

Suggested 

by 

Solitary 

play 

Sand 

Group 

Helped to heap 


Drawing slow 



up sand for 


and careful. 



castles. 



Bricks 

Group and 

Dug hard when 

Entirely own 

Painted whole 


alone 

making pond. 

initiative 

sheets of colour. 

Chalk 

Alone 

Joined in tea- 


Poured dry sand 

Paint 

99 

party with 


through sieve. 



girls. Helped 



Measures 

• ■ 

to make houses 


Indehnite play 


» » 

with bricks. 


with bricks; no 

House 

Group 

Spent long 


construction, 



time talking. 


concentration 



1 


throughout. 

• 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN RECORDS 

When a child became interested in reading and writing, 
he kept a book about himself. These were usually illus¬ 
trated and the written material varied a great deal. They 
do, however, provide a delightful method of recalling their 
many and varied interests as well as the personalities of the 
young writers. 

John was the most intelligent child we had in the school. 
He was able to read earlier than most of the children and 
could speak fluently. He wrote his first record at the age 
of 5J years and illustrated it with dashing pencil sketches. 

Page I. 

I played a joke on my seeds one did not have any 
water one did not have any air and one did not have any 
warm and one did not have any sun. 

Page 2 (illustrated by a drawing of a pea in a jar). 

This is a pea. this one grows proper he grows alright. 
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A sample of the six- and seven-year-old record. 
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Page 3 (illustration of a pea in a jar of water). 

This one had not got any air he got drowned and did 
not grow. 

Page 4 (illustration of a pea in a jar of cotton wool). 

This is dry cotton wool this has not any water his coat 
got all wrinkled he did not grow. 

Page 5 (another pea in a jar). 

I put him in the cupboard in the dark he grew very long 
and tall (another drawing). 

Page 6 (with a similar illustration). 

I put him in the washhouse in the cold he did not grow 
it was too cold he will grow if you give him some water 
and some air but he will not grow if it is cold. 

An older child, Jim, wrote about his new friend. 

May iyth. 

‘I have a mate called Fred P., and every play time he 
plays with me.’ 

May 2gth. 

I am going with Fred P. round to his house to play 
cowboys with Fred P. He comes round the corner. I 
jump on him.’ 

Nellie was able to write her plans for the afternoon free 
period. 

‘I am going to make something for the farmhouse, I am 
going to make a table for downstairs and a chair for down¬ 
stairs. Lilly S. is making some dolls out of raffia. I don’t 
know how to make dolls, I know how to make a table I 
think. How to make dolls is like this. We get some raffia, 
we make it long, put some raffia round for its head and 
for its arms and body and legs.’ 

Charlie gives some out-of-school information. 
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May 27th. 

‘I am going to see the pictures to see Buck Jones and 
the serial of Bob Still and Micky Mouse. I like it because 
it is a laughing picture and its funny.’ 

May 31st. 

‘I am going to see the pictures to see Tom Tyler and 
Tim McCoy for a penny.’ 

June 8th. 

‘I went to the Penny Pictures and I saw Tom Tyler and 
Micky Mouse and the serial of the Wolf Dog the wolf dog 
saw the crooks run away from the Wolf Dog, this wolf dog 

was a biter.’ 


Jane records on a Monday: 

‘I went the hospital and our mother and our rose went 
to and we went to see our dad he is in hospital and we all 
went to see our dad and our dad gave my mother sixpence 
to have a drink.’ 

I have also some hundreds of letters written by the children 
and sent through the School post office. They were quite 
spontaneous efforts and reveal joys and anxieties as well as 
many interests and activities. The rest of the staff have 
similar recollections. 

Billy, six years old, wanted an electric battery. He also 
wanted to show how well he could speak his part of the new 
play. Here is his way of mentioning these things: 

‘Dear Miss Boyce, 

‘Did you give Miss E. that Battery and will you send me 
a letter have you seen Act 5 the King of the Golden River 
if you have not tell me if you have not asked Miss S. if we 
could act it for you. With love from Billy.* 

Joan, aged six, reveals something of home life. 

‘Dear Miss Boyce, 

‘Our baby is coming home and our dad is going to by a 
doll and she is going to let me hold it and she will not let 
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our Doris hold it and we are going to have a birthday 
party and my Jeannie is going to sleep with me. With 
love from Joan.’ 

Nellie, aged six, wrote: 

‘Dear Miss Boyce, 

‘I have not got enough match boxes and will you ask all 
the children to get some and all the match boxes you get 
will you give them to me from Nellie.’ 

The following are examples of children’s first letters just 
before or after they had begun to learn to read and write. 
Many more were scribbled and interpreted by the teachers. 

Dear Miss Boyce, 

‘now our baby is getting some more teeth from Mary.’ 
‘Dear Miss Boyce, 

‘you havent answered my letter yet from Anna.’ 

‘Dear Miss boyce who can read the best from Hilda.’ 
‘Dear Miss boyce, 

‘Eileen said if you dont believe in Father Christmas he 
will put coke in your stocking, from George. 

Mary, aged seven, in thanking a friend for the gift of a 
brown baby doll, mixes up phantasy and the talk she has 
heard about the trouble between Italy and Abyssinia. The 
doll was called Koffee. 

‘Dear miss W. 

‘Koffee is ill and he has got his hand bandaged up 
because he got hurt in his Hand and his house got Bombed 
in the war in africa and there was a war in africa because 
Italy wanted to take some of their land Because they 
wanted more than they had got. From Mary.* 

Original poems and many pictures have also accumulated 
and are referred to in the following pages. 
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ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULA 

In January 1933, there were six classes arranged approxi¬ 
mately in age groups. These remained during the next 
three years but a small additional class was organized each 
Spring and Summer term for the most delicate children and 
for some who, owing to mental and emotional instability, 
needed special attention. This class was held in the play¬ 
ground; an open shelter being used in bad weather. 

There was a small central hall with one classroom leading 
from it. Two corridors led from the hall in opposite 
directions to the playground and the rest of the rooms led 
from these. Unfortunately, two rooms had been allocated 
for the use of the Senior Schools and were not available for 
our own use during the first part of the experiment. Cloak¬ 
rooms, a line of low bowls and one deep sink were arranged 
at each end of the school, near the exit. In one comer of a 
lobby was an old copper heated by gas, our only supply of 
hot water. 

The younger children were given two classrooms and the 
use of a fairly wide corridor where big toys could be used in 
wet weather. The three-year-olds had the larger room, 
which was known as the ‘Big Nursery’ and the four-year- 
olds lived in the ‘Little Nursery’. The five-year-olds 
changed their room several times and we finally found that 
their best place was the room leading straight from the hall. 
It was small and square but the children had the advantage 
of overflowing into the hall each morning for play. Building, 
transport play, families, and workmen games usually went 
on here between 9 and 10 a.m.; while puzzles, modelling, 
painting, etc., took place in the classroom. The seven-year- 
olds used the room next to the senior girls, as we hoped that 
they would be quieter than the other classes. The older 
fives had a slightly larger room and the sixes a smaller one 
near the nurseries. Both fives and sixes changed their rooms 

during the three years but the sevens and the nurseries 
remained the same. 

From the beginning, there was need for a quiet place for 
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the few children who were worried by noise during the 
activity periods. It was also necessary to have other places 
besides classrooms for some of the play in order to give more 
space and opportunity for large construction and co-operative 
work. A comer of the hall was therefore screened off and 
furnished with gay book shelves, cosy deck chairs and 
cushions, little chairs and tables and rugs and plenty of 
picture books. The children came here freely. We asked 
them to mention to us that they were going and we sent a 
messenger to warn them of the conclusion of free periods. 
After a time, it became the custom to wash before using the 
books, and there was always a rule that voices were lowered 
in this place. Later on, the rooms used by the seniors were 
returned to us and we were able to have a whole room for 
quiet work with puzzles and books and pencils and paper. 
When the quiet games were put into this room, the children 
were asked to remember that when they were finished with 
them they had to go back in the right place. A knowing 
little Cockney observed: ‘You mean really that we are not to 
nick (steal) anything.’ That was just what wc did meanl 

We were able to have a school theatre when another room 
became vacant. This is described in Chapter X. We could 
not call it a ‘theatre’ as this was an entirely foreign concept 
to the children and there was no way of showing them a real 
theatre in action. They did, however, know all about the 
Cinema and we explained it as ‘the Pictures where children 
act instead of Tom Mix and Laurel and Hardy’ (who were 
great favourites at that time). We left them to decide on the 
name, and when a box of periwinkles came from the country 
they chose this name which sounded so fascinating to them. 
After the manner of the East End, it was soon shortened from 
‘The Periwinkle’ to ‘The Peri’. Parents and staff adopted 

the shorter name too. ... 

During one term we were fortunate in having another 

vacant room and this was known as the ‘Activity Room . 
Here the equipment consisted of a long, low table for cooking, 
another for modelling, and a woodwork bench. Tools and 
materials for each activity were stored within easy reach ot 
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the children and the middle of the floor was left free for any 
work which required extra space. At other times the t 

benches were kept and used in corridors. 

As the teachers usually spent their time in the rooms where 
the majority of the children were, those using the extra 
rooms were unsupervised except when one of us could look 
in to see that all was well. Sometimes the main part or the 
class was left for a short time whilst the teacher showed a 
special group how to use a tool or taught some simp e 

technique in modelling or cooking. 

The playground was used as much as possible and in the 
summer term, stories, dramatics, and discussions were often 
carried on in the open air. Light mats were provided sc 
that building, target games, and puzzles could be enjoyed 
outside. The large sand trays were made on wheels so that 
they could be moved into the playground. 


SYLLABUS OF WORK 

No class had a work syllabus, but at the beginning of each 
term the teachers considered and wrote down the aims of 
teaching in their particular group at that time. These were 
never used twice although they might resemble each other 
from term to term. The important point was that they were 
thought out for the particular group under consideration. 
For instance, these were the aims of the garden class in 1935 
(ages four and a half to seven and a half years). 

1. To improve the mental and physical health of the 
children. 

2. To provide materials for suitable activities, including 
gardening, care of animals, sand play, modelling, painting, 
and drawing, building, water play, woodwork, sewing, and 
dolls play, family, transport, and shop play. 

3. To provide opportunities for creative expression 
through music, acting, and poetry speaking. 

4. To improve speech and vocabulary. 

5. To give instruction in reading and numbers to those 
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over six, allowing each one to proceed at his own rate. 
(No formal lessons.) 

6. To give as much happiness and security as possible. 
The aims of the teacher of the Big Nursery were: 

1. To encourage independence and confidence and the 
following habits: good speech, cleanliness, decent feeding, 
courtesy, and tidiness. 

2. To provide suitable playthings. 

3. To give children a healthy, happy, and secure 
environment. 

After deciding upon aims, there followed a written plan 
of the way in which these aims were to be carried out. There 
were many staff meetings when general principles and 
details of practice were discussed. 

The usual records of achievement in the three R’s were 
kept after the children had begun formal work, but these were 
never displayed as wall lists and there were no examinations. 

TIME-TABLES 

A certain amount of experiment resulted in several con¬ 
clusions about time-tables. One was the necessity for a 
daily period of musical work with the piano or percussion 
band instruments. (Rhythmic movement, singing, and 
games were taken together in one period.) Singing had no 
place of its own on the time-tables, but the children knew 
many songs and sang naturally and happily when occasion 
arose. Whenever we wanted to sing, we sang. The music 
period did a great deal to help physical control and the con¬ 
centrated efforts of the slower children, and the joy they 
found. in the large, rhythmical movement, helped their 
development considerably. 

We also decided that the daily assembly for the older 
children was impossible at the usual hour of 9 a.m. Most of 
them slept in crowded and badly ventilated rooms for far too 
short a time and had been roughly awakened for a quick wash 
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and brush up and a piece of bread and margarine with a cup 
of tea just before 9 a.m. Some of them entered the school 
gates still munching a crust, others were bad tempered and 
sullen or only half-awake. Little wonder that on Monday 
mornings, no one answered the cheerful greetings of the 
staff, or that when they assembled at 9 a.m. nobody wanted 
to sing or talk but only to push any one who came too near. 
We, therefore, had the school ready with toys and materials 
displayed at about 8.30 a.m. The children entered just as 
they were ready; a few had jobs to do and the rest chose 
their occupations and settled down, gradually working off 
their sleepy, non-social feelings in their material and be¬ 
coming chatty and cheerful during the next half-hour. Free 
work went on until 10 a.m. and then the older ones assembled 
together for a community effort which is described in 
Chapter XIII. 

Experiment convinced us that one hour’s free unorganized 
activity was the ideal period Anything less did not give 
sufficient time to finish large constructions and if longer they 
became tired and quarrelsome. As the reader will see from 
the time-tables, it was not always possible to give as long as 
this, but as far as we could, we set aside periods of an hour 
for self-chosen, undirected activity. 

Scripture stories were told to the children as they sat in 
groups on mats round the teacher at the end of the morning 
session. Sometimes they were dramatized. At the end of 

sessi0h> ^ older ch ildren had a period known 
as English’. Stones, poems, dramatic work, and speech- 
training games were taken during this time, the teacher using 
it m the way most valuable for her group. 

The older the children, the more formal became the 
time-table as the Primary Subjects had to be considered and 

coTe^veefU ^ for more 


The time-tables in use during 1937 are given here but 
it must be emphasized again that they were altered or ignored 
according to the interests and purpose of the children We 
insisted that the children should not be made to fit into any 
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school machinery, but that the machinery could be altered 
to fit them. 

TIME-TABLE IN THE NURSERIES 

N.B. The actual times are approximate, the teacher used 
her judgment in shortening or lengthening period. 

8.50 a.m. to 10.10 a.m. 

Arrivals, putting on overalls, play and clearing up room 
at end of period. 

10.10 a.m. to 11 a.m. 

Washing, preparation of mid-morning meal, sing-song, 
lunch, washing up, sweeping. If a child did not help in 
these jobs, he played with quiet toys which were kept for 
the purpose. 

11 a.m. to 11.25 a - m - 

Music and speech-training games. 

11.25 a - m - t0 11 -45 a m - 

Play out of doors with big toys, balls, ropes, hoops, etc. 

11.45 a.m. to noon. 

Preparation for home and school. 

Afternoon 

Sleep and play. 

Note. The little nursery had music earlier as they took 
less time to tidy after lunch. Their speech training was held 
in the classroom and longer time was spent on it, as they 
liked to act. Otherwise the two programmes were similar. 
They went into the open air whenever possible; rain was the 
only deterrent. If really too bad, they used the hall. 

TIME-TABLE FOR FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 

8.50 a.m. to 10 a.m. 

Free activities, which as some of the children became 
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interested in writing and reading, included some reading 
games and voluntary individual work. Time was allowed 

for tidying the room. 

io a.m. to 10.15 a - m - 
School assembly. 


10.15 a ' m • t0 I0 -3° a m - 



e. 


10.30 a.m. to 10.50 a.m. 

Washing and lunch. 

10.50 a.m. to 11.20 a.m. (approx.). 

Discussion which, when children wanted to write about 
themselves, was followed by drawing, scribbling, or writing 
in books. (See Chapter II.) 


11.20 a.m. to 11.35 a ' m • 
Physical training. 


11.35 a.m. to 11.55 a - m ■ 
Scripture story. 


Afternoon 

2 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Free activities with a period for music. (When the 
children had just come from the nurseries, they slept during 
this time; gradually the numbers needing sleep diminished, 
but some had a rest all through this year.) 

3 p.m. to 3.15 p.m. 

Play time. 

3.15 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 

Play time had to be early to enable us to have the space to 
ourselves so the tidying up was left until now to give as long 
as possible for free work. 

3.30 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

English. 
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TIME-TABLES FOR SIXES AND SEVENS 

8.50 a.m. to 10 a.m. 

Practice in the three R’s, and free activities (this is ex¬ 
plained in Chapter XII). 

10 a.m. to 10.45 am - 

School assembly, play time, washing and lunch. 

10.45 a m ‘ to 11 a.m. 

Any necessary drills. (See Chapter XII.) 

11 a.m. to 11.15 a.m. 

Physical training. 

11.15 a.m. to 11.35 a 'M- 

Discussion, and, for some children, recording in books, 
wall-notices, letters, and poems. 

11.35 to *2 noon. 

Scripture story. 


Afternoon 

2 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Free activities with a music period. 

3 p.m. to 3.15 p.m. 

Play time. (Clearing away was done during this period by 
groups of volunteers who changed each week.) 

3.15 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

English. 

Note. The two physical training periods did not coincide. 
In the case of one group, it occurred between the discussion 
and the scripture story. 



CHAPTER II 
EQUIPMENT 

One of the principles on which the work of the school was 
planned was the self-chosen activity of the child. He chose 
his own means of achieving, his own materials, used them 
to suit his own goal; thereby solving his own problems. We 
wanted the children to live their learning and thus, at the 

same time, learn how to live. 

Before altering the curriculum, it was necessary to provide 
suitable equipment for such activity at various ages. The 
normal child wants different toys to do different things with 
at the various stages of growth. Many of our children had 
no toys at all except those improvised for themselves. Hilda, 
aged four, played at sweeping houses with the rotten end of 
a hand of bananas, in the gutter, and a group playing 
‘weddings’ at a street comer showered handfuls of dust 
instead of confetti. Most of them also had plenty of grudges 
against the world and their imaginative life had little outlet. 
With a very few exceptions their intellectual background was 
starved. 

We therefore selected material with a three-fold purpose. 
The first was to provide the toys and material suited to each 
stage of development. The second was to give them 
material for imaginative play by means of which they could 
release emotional tangles and achieve stability and the last 
was to give the equipment which would enable them to 
learn new skills and enrich their intellectual background. 

The following lists give some ideas of the toys and material 
used. 


IN ALL CLASSES 

i. Ordinary-sized brooms, mops, pans, brushes, dusters, 
drying cloths, polish, and soap flakes. This was for dramatic 
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play, as well as for taking an active part in the cleaning of 
the school. 6 

2. The cooking table’, a low table covered with American 
cloth. Ingredients in glass jars, household balances, wooden 

utensils, dishes, cutters, and funnels were placed near at 
hand. 

3. Materials for ‘washing-days’, viz., little brushes, pegs, 
small irons, and sleeve boards, a wringer, and scrubbing 
boards, lines for hanging out. 

4. Bowls, jugs, pails, nail-brushes, soap, and towels for 
each child. These were used also for personal washing. 

5. Materials for simple woodwork. There were two 
ordinary benches, cut down to a suitable height. Each class 
kept its supply of tools but nails and screws were sorted and 
kept in boxes near the benches. 

6. Materials for drawing and painting. Large papers, 
brushes and ready-mixed paints were used. The three-year- 
olds were limited to one colour at a time as their experiments 
were too costly. A boy once emptied the contents of a 
jar of vermillion into the water trough and called out 
excitedly: ‘Look, blood!’ When Martin poured his green 
paint into the bath, the teacher said ruefully: ‘Look at that 
water.’ His reply was: ‘It isn’t, it’s the sea.’ The rest of the 
school had between eight and ten colours to choose from. 
Papers were clipped to large sheets of ply-wood and usually 
put along the corridor walls, to relieve congestion in class¬ 
rooms. Coloured chalks, boards, thick and thin pencils, 
crayons, and papers were on the shelves. 

7. Clay and plasticine; the former was more popular. A 
special table protected with oilcloth was known as the ‘clay 
table’ in each class. 

8/ Water was available for the many purposes of the 
children. 

9. Dolls. 

10. Scissors, coloured scraps of paper, magazines, books 
of wall-paper, cold-water paste which the children could 
mix, coloured gummed shapes. 

11. Bricks of all shapes and sizes, cotton reels. 
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12. Boxes, from the pill-box to the orange-box. 

13. Jig-saws, arranged according to difficulty throughout 

the school. 

14. A selection of quiet games which varied with the class, 
but consisted of types of design games, fitting toys, and 
matching games. 

15. Skittles, ring boards, and target games. 

16. Gardening tools. 

17. Picture books, magazines, comics, and encyclopedias 
(according to age). 

18. Dressing-up box with finery. 

IN ALL CLASSES EXCEPT THE BIG NURSERY 

1. Sewing bag, full of gay materials, large-eyed needles 
and coloured wools and cottons. Canvas and soft, loosely 
woven linen. 

2. Scales and weights, measures and funnels, metal tape 
measures, rulers, tram and bus tickets, cardboard money, 
and dry sand for pouring and measuring. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT IN THE TWO NURSERIES 

1. Montessori metal insets. 

2. Heavy, toy garden rollers. 

3. Jumping steps. 

4. Hammer pegs. 

5. Planks. 

6. Balancing beam. 

7. See-saws. 

8. Large zinc-lined sand bins. 

9. Packing-case houses which held children and could be 
used for climbing or as hiding-places behind the curtains, 
or as garages. 

10. Strong boxes, reinforced underneath so that they 
could carry loads (sometimes children) and fitted with castors. 
They served whatever purpose the children had in mind, 
e.g., trolleys, buses, cars, trains, coal-trucks, and were 
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continually being filled and emptied or pushed along with 
children inside. 

11. Wheel barrows, tricycles, and other large toys of this 
sort. 

12. A large bath of water and floating toys. 

13. Large beads and cotton reels for threading. 

SPECIAL SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT IN SIX- AND 

SEVEN-YEAR-OLD CLASSES 

1. Boxes of ‘junk’ collected by the children. These 
included wheels, corks, lids, string, etc. 

2. Apparatus for practice of formal subjects. Among this 
were table-building boards, small abaci, counters, rows of 
beads, apparatus for notation. 

3. Materials varied a good deal according to the interests 
going on at a particular time. Yards of muslin, calico, laths, 
pieces of oilcloth and serge and household paint were 
practically always in use. When a new material was needed, 
the children explained what they wanted and we supplied it 
as far as possible. 

4. Meccano o and 1. 

Note. All classes except the last two had a folding play¬ 
house, each equipped with dresser, crockery, beds, small 
table and chairs, doll’s pram, etc. With the exception of the 
youngest class, an investigation table was kept with a 
changing supply of interesting objects. These included: 
magnets and materials which could and which could not be 
picked up, assortments of shells and stones, magnifying 
glasses, lens, old clocks, growing seeds, classified flowers, 
leaves, aquaria and vivarium, etc. 

This equipment was not collected all at once, and it 
altered from time to time. The supply of books, dolls, and 
balls increased as other schools ‘adopted’ us. Large boxes 
were placed near the exits for the contributions of waste 
material from the parents. Not all the material was kept in 
the classrooms. Paints, woodwork, bricks, skittles, and see¬ 
saws were used in corridors or in the hall and, on fine days, 
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in the playground. The usual teacher’s cupboard was to be 
found, but it did not contain the traditional assortment of 
exercise books and readers. The cupboard shelves which 
could Be reached by the children held boxes of materials 
which had no place on the wall shelves. Stacks of large 
bricks and dressing-up boxes were stored in the hall when 
not in use. As far as possible there was a place for every¬ 
thing within the reach of the children who were encouraged 
to put away carefully and to be responsible for certain 
materials. We found also that more use and experiment was 
made of things which were well displayed and associated. 
For instance, all the necessaries for making a scrap-book 
were placed together and by the side of the sewing bag were 
dolls awaiting new clothes. 

These materials cost no more than the ordinary Infant 
School supplies. Although so many varieties were used, the 
quantities were not needed in great bulk. Many of the 
larger toys were made by the parents who bought the 
materials cheaply in the markets. A very large quantity of 
discarded material was used and both teachers and children 
were thrifty in making everything go as far as possible. 
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FREEDOM 

Our first concern was to encourage the children to move 
about with confidence and independence. They were used 
to marching in couples and lines wherever they went, and 
they had to share the playground with the senior school girls. 
Several classes had their physical training together. At no 
time had they the run of a large space. However, the last 
two inconveniences were soon dealt with. 

Signals such as bells and whistles were discarded and an 
explanation was given to the children of the coming change. 
They were free to move individually and to enter and leave 
the school without the customary ‘line up’. It seems a 
simple matter but there was considerable confusion among 
the older clildren, who for a week or two seemed to be 
incapable of controlling their limbs. They lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of rushing a door or stampeding a group younger than 
themselves; they slid and jumped along the corridors, banged 
doors and tripped up one another. There were fewer diffi¬ 
culties with the younger ones and eventually natural, 
controlled movement did become habitual except for a group 
of seven-year-olds who never adapted their behaviour to the 
new regime. These left the school for the junior department 
three months later. We were able to banish special staff 
‘duties* at the opening and closing of school sessions. The 
doors and gates were opened and the children came and left 
as they were ready. It soon became usual to find some of 
them engrossed in a book or a puzzle before 8.30 a.m. and to 
have difficulty in sending them all away before 5 p.m. The 
dinner period of the staff was carefully guarded from inter¬ 
ruption, but each day one could hear the plea: 'Do let me in 
early this afternoon.’ 

Freedom to move in the classrooms was more difficult ta 
achieve; every possible piece of furniture not actually in use 
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was sent away. In five classes, the teachers did without their 
own tables. Desks were replaced by movable tables and 
chairs and the younger children were provided with floor- 
mats so that about half the chairs and a number of tables 
were not needed. We found that trestle-tables which could 
be folded away were better for the older children; they could 
be used for practical work and then pushed into a corridor if 
a clear space was wanted for dramatics. Boards and easels 
were discarded; each class having a fixed wall blackboard 
which was sufficient; and shelves were fixed along the walls 
within reach of the children. The hall was cleared of super¬ 
fluous furniture. Even then, there was some difficulty when 
forty children were dancing together. 

Although the children were told to get what they wanted 
for themselves, it was some weeks before they dared do so 
without asking: ‘Can I?’ New-comers to the school always 
found it hard to realize their freedom. Some children, 
suddenly finding themselves able to handle so many treasures, 
stole small objects like pencils, beads, and scissors. They 
were told to ask for what they wanted to keep and the 
teachers kept boxes of odds and ends in their attempts to 
supply the demand for things to use at home. As they 
became accustomed to the new regime, this difficulty 
diminished, but persistent pilferers were always in the school, 
and each had to be treated sympathetically and individually. 
We tried never to blame. John S., aged four, was very 
bulky one day on his way home. ‘What have you there?’ he 
was asked. ‘A ’ammer,’ he replied as he reluctantly pulled 
it out and took it to its right place. We found it compara¬ 
tively easy to deal with the younger children and with those 
who stole because they wanted sweets and toys, but we failed 
to cure others and did our best by minimising their oppor¬ 
tunities for theft and by giving them as much affection as 
we could. Our failures were partly due to the unsatisfactory 

homes. Several cases were dealt with by Child Guidance 
Clinics. 

Freedom to make and play at what they liked was still 
more difficult for them to appreciate. Many would hardly 
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move from their chairs, or looked afraid of the consequences 
if they did. There was a great change after the first few 
months and they not only fetched their own material and 
played with it naturally, but even asked for materials which 
had not been provided. The daily music period did a very 
great deal to help allay the restlessness which the changes had 
produced and to aid physical balance and control. 

Freedom to talk was introduced simultaneously with 
physical freedom. When the law of silence was lifted and 
no one admonished ‘Don’t talk’ or ‘ShhP a babble of speech 
broke loose. The new materials were exciting enough to 
make any children talk, and these children were used only to 
the muffled speech of school or the screams and shouts of 
home and street. In their crowded family life, they had to 
shout to make themselves heard at all. So they shouted in 
school. The staff heard unknown words and onlookers were 
shocked to hear three-year-olds swearing in the tones of 
their fathers. When they had lost their fear of the new head 
teacher and wanted to confide in her, they quite naturally 
shouted their news across the length of the hall, prefacing 
their remarks with ‘* 0 i’ or ‘’Ere.’ 

The babble continued and we knew that nothing would be 
gained by shouting louder than our pupils. The vehemence 
of the first commotion lessened, however, and the children 
discussed the problem with us. They were invited to co¬ 
operate by controlling their voices, by waiting for an answer 
if some one else was being attended to, by going up to a 
person to speak, and so on. The ‘Raleigh’ never became 
a quiet school, but each year the voices of the children became 
less strident. After each holiday, there was a difficult period 
which soon passed. The steady, quiet voices erf the teachers 
had a good deal to do with giving the children confidence 
that all their wants would be supplied and that there was no 
need to call attention to themselves by shouting. No one 
blamed the little swearers and the habit died out almost 
at once as they adopted school language. The nureeries who 
received new-comers always had swearers, but this had to be 
accepted as the language they knew best at the time. 
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There were times when the children were silent and the 
teachers told stories, read poems or taught a new rule in 
number. Listening on the part of the children was not 
difficult as they usually heard something interesting. They 
were extremely attentive during dramatic work and when 
listening to each other during discussions. A Montessori 
silence card was held up during activities if the teacher or 
one child wished to speak to the rest. By the time they were 
five, the response to this signal was instantaneous. 

FREEDOM TO PLAY 

Lessons and individual work were banished for all but the 
sixes and sevens, although a visitor would see younger 
children writing and reading stories. Anything approaching 
these subjects was undertaken voluntarily before six. The 
time originally spent learning these, was devoted to free 
activity. (The time-tables indicate the time allowed in each 
class.) The fives had most free time as they did not spend 
so long sleeping and they had no formal lessons in the 
primary subjects. 

At first, there was an exceptional amount of destruction 
and aggressive behaviour. We had, therefore, to provide 
breaking up activities for the worst offenders. They chopped 
wooden boxes, minced up dry crusts for the birds, and dug 
the garden. Fighting and hoarding had to be dealt with. 
The former was forbidden. Many children used to choose 
their game but at the same time would select a hammer and 
sit on it to be sure that they would be well provided for if 
they felt like a change. Dolls were hidden under bed¬ 
clothes and toys were secreted underneath the children’s 
own clothes. Often we discovered them sitting tight on 
hammers and sometimes they attempted to play two games 
at once. This behaviour diminished as we provided more 
toys and as their most urgent needs were satisfied. 

Children of six and seven played the games usually asso¬ 
ciated with three- and four-year-olds. Many of them, 
especially the girls, insisted on water play for weeks at a 
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time. Dishes, wooden utensils, plates, tea-sets, dolls, and 
bed-clothes all provided excuses to wash. Scrubbing brushes 
were constantly in demand; the cooking-table or the floor 
of the houses were continually damp through too much 
cleaning. ‘I must scrub,’ was the firm rejoinder when we 
tried to persuade them into a drier occupation. A teacher 
wrote in her notes of this period: ‘They work fast and 
furiously with great concentration.’ ‘I’m quite out of 
breath,’ one of them remarked with satisfaction. 

Hammering was the other most popular occupation. 
Pounds of nails were knocked into odd pieces of wood, and 
the bench belonging to the younger children was studded 
with them. There was no attempt at construction. Painting 
came next, but few pictures were painted. In our inex¬ 
perience we imagined that these materials would provide a 
release for them and that the gay colours would bring them 
joy. However, they had never seen pictures being created and 
had hardly noticed those on the walls of the school. They 
painted as house-painters, splashing the walls, boxes, shoes, 
and one poor scrap of a soiled pinafore was painted bright 
red before the little girl could be stopped. They used 
scissors to cut up everything that could be mutilated in this 


We constantly found new difficulties. The children 
seemed to awaken suddenly with tremendous energy. They 
revealed all sorts of problems of behaviour. Those who had 
previously been timid, dumb, ‘good’ little creatures began to 
have temper tantrums and to storm and fight. IS ice 
children began to steal and to swear and to show unusual 
interest in their bodily functions. Their various experiments 
caused a good deal of anxiety. A drain was blocked up by 
the innocent investigation of a four-year-old; a particularly 
difficult five-year-old threw a bucket of water upwards in 
an endeavour to touch a fairly low ceiling. No gardening 
was successful while children insisted on burying treasures 
in the wrong place and digging up their seeds to see what had 

^At one time it seemed as if we had a school full of problem 
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children, at another an unworthy doubt crossed our minds as 
to whether we were making the problems instead of those 
happy, healthy-minded children we had imagined they might 
be under our conditions. The criticism and lack ot under¬ 
standing on the part of those in authority was depressing 
and destructive. We look back now and smile at those first 
months, knowing how almost imperceptably order, relief, 
and happiness came into the school. 

By innumerable talks between the staff, by trial and error, 
by dealing with individual cases, our problems were solved. 
The children were the first to recover. Superficial diffi¬ 
culties worried the staff for some time after they had watched 
the change to creative activity. There was the question of 
dirt and untidiness. The district was extremely dirty and 
in spite of the efforts of every one concerned, the toys and 
furniture were never clean. During wet and foggy weather, 
the old, muddy boots of the children made still more dirt as 
there was such constant movement. There is a mess when 
a couple of children play together in a nursery; there was 
considerably more when forty children played together in a 
small space. We repeatedly told the children of our efforts 
to keep a healthy school and they were tireless in helping us. 
Some of the older ones formed a ‘Cleaners Club,’ whose job 
it was to tidy corridors and halls. The solution should have 
come from authorities responsible for school cleaning, who 
could have allowed more help from charwomen after school 
hours. It is questionable whether money and energy at 
present being spent on physical training would not be more 
efficacious if devoted to healthier classrooms and decent 
conditions. We could rarely see out of windows and more 
than once they were cleaned on the last day of the term. 
The teachers spent hours painting and scrubbing in order 
that the school should be brighter and cleaner than the 
dingy homes of the children. 

This difficulty has been mentioned here because other 
teachers are facing similar problems, and these must be 
solved if the education of young children is to progress. 

Law and order with quick developments came within the 
3 
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second six months. To give some idea of the change, it is 
interesting to read the notes of this period. The teacher of 
the sixes records the following which indicates one of the 
first constructive and co-operative efforts. 

The activities were in progress when May, almost the 
eldest of the group, found a bundle of coloured crepe paper 
which had been dropped a few hours earlier into the dressing- 
up box. She cut and twisted the paper to decorate herself 
as ‘Queen’ and persuaded a ‘King’ and a group of ‘servants’ 
to join her. When they were complete with their finery, she 
formed them into a procession round the school; stopping 
to explain their identity to any adult she met. This was 
repeated on several successive days: more children following 
her leadership and asking to be dressed up. It was customary 
for the older groups to discuss their play and plans each 
morning with the teacher. In this case, they talked over 
kings and queens; they had fantastic ideas of crowns and 
sparkling dresses, castles and shining thrones. They also 
were sure that royalty must be surrounded by servants and 
soldiers. May told them the story which she had made up 
about a baby princess who was stolen by robbers, but who 
was eventually rescued. A gang of eager volunteers acted 
this out under her direction while the teacher added music 
when she was told to do so. Other children joined in during 
the next two weeks; they decorated and bespangled the 
play-house with coloured stars, added turrets, a moat, and a 
draw-bridge. Crowns, thrones, and tapestries were made 
from discarded stuffs and sewn together with very big 
stitches. Every doll was dressed as a baby princess and the 
boys turned orange-boxes into cradles. 

’ The play varied each time it was performed. One version 
dealt with a situation in which the baby was rescued just in 
the nick of time. Another was that the child was actually 
carried off but her screams aroused the court. The end was 
a terrible fight and the robbers were overcome and im¬ 
prisoned in a dungeon. The next day the robber chief 
was brought for trial. He begged for mercy which was 
granted on condition that he became the king’s friend. 
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This version was acted for the rest of the school and for the 
parents. 

May never learned to read while she was with us, but she 
continued to make plays and dances and took great delight 
in eurhythmies. She lived in one of the meaner public 
houses and saw many squalid fights between customers and 
her parents. She had one baby sister. 

Whenever the play of the children became so deeply 
fantastic, we tried to interest them in real aspects of the 
subject without destroying their creations. In this case, 
they made scrap-books and posters of real kings and queens 
and of their homes and lives and they were told anecdotes 
and stories about them. 

The first orderly play of the fives centred round a hospital. 
They turned their play-house into a ward and collected dolls 
and stuffed animals for patients. They did not stop at 
bandaging and tending toys, but found scratches on each 
other and turned themselves into patients. Many of the 
scenes they had witnessed at the Whitechapel Hospital were 
acted with impressive solemnity and we felt that the whole 
episode had been valuable both for its emotional and its 
social bearings. There were deaths among the doll patients, 
burials and resurrections. 

Visitors have always been interested to know just how law 
and happiness came about. There was no defined cause: the 
material and freedom did its work by providing the outlet 
for so many tangles and so much repressed energy. Better 
and more orderly arrangements were made for storage so 
that more space was available. The daily discussion, the 
school assembly, the patience and understanding of the 
teachers together with the skill they displayed in providing 
help at the right moment and their policy of non-interference 
until that moment came, all did something towards the 
desired peace. 

Lastly, the staff came to a decision on the degree of 
freedom to be allowed. It was difficult at first to know how 
much restraint to put on the children and while we were 
unsure, I think they felt our anxiety and the atmosphere we 
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unconsciously produced failed to give them the confidence 
we wanted for them. A simple instance will illustrate. A 
child of four poured all the boxes of large, coloured beads 
into the tub of water and was playing with them very happily. 
The teacher came with her problem ‘How much of this am 
I to allow?’ 

Again, we were indebted to Dr. Susan Isaacs who with 
authority and confidence answered our questions and solved 
our problems by the publication of Social Development of 
Young Children. As soon as we felt that we had solved the 
difficulty though keeping our minds open for future modifi¬ 
cations, we sounded more confident and the children felt 
more secure. It was at this time that we finally selected 
our few rules. 



PART II 

UNDIRECTED ACTIVITY 


The following chapters attempt to give an indication of 
the free activities throughout the school, after the children 
had recovered from the change of discipline. 




CHAPTER IV 

PLAY IN THE NURSERIES 

I mentioned in the introduction, that the two nurseries were 
conducted on nursery school lines as far as the premises and 
conditions allowed. We emphasized the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the children somewhat more than the usual nursery 
school. In the place of sense-training apparatus, we used 
toys and raw material as we were convinced that no one 
faculty of the child could be isolated and trained. We were 
also concerned that emotional growth should have every 
possible chance of steady adjustment and fulfilment. While 
we considered that physical development, health, and habit 
training were very important, we knew that mental satis¬ 
faction and emotional stability were at least equally necessary 
for the general well-being of the whole personality of the 
child. 

The only piece of Montessori apparatus used was the 
metal insets and there was no colour-matching material or 
boxes of exercises of this type. The children learned about 
colour as they painted, wrapped pretty materials round their 
dolls, chalked or chatted about their coloured crockery. 
There were frequent conversations like the following: ‘I had 
a white plate, didn’t I?’ ‘No, a green one.* They learned to 
lace up and to button by actually doing it with their own 
clothes and with their dolls’ dresses. They experienced hot, 
warm, and cold as they washed themselves, their crockery, 
the tea-sets and dolls, and Jtheir clothes. 

A great deal of their play was experimental with apparatus 
and their own bodies. Large toys for this purpose occupied 
most of the room during the mornings and they used the 
corridors and playground for wheeling and pulling games. 
They delighted to make climbing and balancing more and 
more difficult, and took many risks when they jumped from 
the tops of their constructions. Their efficiency with 

39 
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skipping ropes and balls surprised us all. Many games gave 
them opportunities for the display of their agility. Pat liked 
to put the wooden horse (called the ‘Silver King’) into a 
large cart, persuading another boy to push him along while 
he guided it round the room. As he went perilously near 
tables and chairs, he shouted to another child to try and 
push him over; knowing that he was perfectly safe, yet 
enjoying the possibility of disaster. 

The imaginative nature of their play was particularly 
pronounced. Although some games were repeated for several 
days, continuous efforts did not last longer than a day or 
two, and they were not added to, as those initiated by the 
older children were. When they pretended to be some one 
else, they played with intensity and for the time being 
actually were other people or animals. One day, for example, 
Sammy was a ‘rabbit* and found a hutch for himself. He 
ordered his friends to nail bars of wood across the top of the 
box while he was inside and remained there for over an hour, 
asking that his lunch should be poked through the cage bars 
to him. Then there were ‘mothers’ who were the nagging 
and slapping type, whose vicious dealings had to be stopped 
by the teacher. Among the favourite games of the boys was 
the one which included traffic, motorists, and policemen. 
There was always an offender who disobeyed the policeman 
and who was taken off to prison and punished by eating or 
burning. The ‘eaten’ offender seemed to enjoy the game as 
much as the rest and was usually played by the same child. 
Once a group of girls caught, killed, boiled, and ate their 
teacher with complete gravity, except for one child who 
became hysterical and had to be assured that it was only 

a game’. u 

Four girls were playing one day, as ‘Mrs. S. and Mrs. H. 
and their children’, when they pretended that the ceiling 
fell in and they had to send for a gang of workmen. They 
moved temporarily to another ‘house’ in the other comer of 
the room, the ‘workmen’ helping them with the dressers and 
beds. A great renovation took place; the men pretending 
to slap on fresh paper and to deal with the fallen ceiling. At 
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intervals, they demanded cups of tea from the ‘Missis’. 
Meanwhile, in the temporary lodging, the ‘lights’ had fused 
and the ‘electrician’ was sent for. He stood on a chair, 
twiddled about with an imaginary bulb and then pronounced 
it mended. 

There was no organization or conscious co-operation in 
this sort of play. Rose might walk out of the play-house and 
say: ‘Now, I’m looking for a workman,’ and a boy near at 
hand would respond, ‘I’m him,’ although he might know 
nothing of the play which led to Rose’s need of a workman. 
It was as though each child played individually and yet 
experienced a contact with the play of those around him. 
As the workmen went to the assistance of the girls, their 
horse needed a new shoe. They told Charlie, who was 
playing alone, as they passed and he immediately shoed the 
‘horse’ (Albert) and then returned to his own play. 

Once, there were two boys with some girls in the play¬ 
house having a party. Suddenly, Leonard and Harry came 
running out to say that two of the dolls were ‘dead and 
buried’ after having measles. There they lay in the bottom 
of a box. Presently, they came again and very excited saying: 
‘Only one’s dead now, the other one has got better,’ and 
held it up for inspection. The game continued. Two chairs 
were then put together for a bed and Anna was tucked up 
and tended by the other girls. One moment, the teacher 
noticed that they were giving her a cup of tea, the next she 
saw a whole row of children in ‘hospital beds’ covered with 
the clothes from the dolls’ beds. There were nurses and 
doctors who worked incessantly and the patients were endless 
in their demands. ‘Nurse, nurse, give me a cup of tea,’ or 
‘I must see the doctor’ or ‘Come and cover me up.’ The 
teacher writes, ‘They were thoroughly engrossed and it could 
not have been more real.* 

‘Hopping’ was as popular with these children as with the 
older ones. One example will illustrate their sort of activity. 
A long line of chairs was put at the side of the room and 
several girls dressed up, coming to the teacher for help. 
The ‘mothers’ nursed their dolls in the train or waited about 
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or, as Maggie did, solemnly ‘ate’ a large brick for a sand¬ 
wich. In the meantime, at least eight others were rushing 
about, dragging the furniture out of the house and piling it 
up in a disorderly fashion. There was no co-operation 
between the children. Anna had definite ideas about every¬ 
thing and seized things madly, piling them dangerously on 
top of the box of bricks. A moment after, another child 
removed everything from her pile on to a table or to the 
floor and rearranged them. During the whole play, the 
furniture was constantly removed from one place to another 
and the transfer to the hop-field was never accomplished. 
Harry claimed the front seat in the train and called himself 
the engine, and twice he started it up as if they were on the 
move, but there was nothing on the part of the others to 
indicate that they had reached this stage. Joyce was still 
washing down the house and Hilda said she was not ready, 
as she had to bath the baby and several still had to drink 
their cups of tea. Although there was no co-operation, there 
was no argument or quarrel; they just pursued their own 
ideas without reference to the others. 

Swimming-baths were made with bricks and Jimmy used 
to dive in from the board, bringing up with him a green 
brick which he proudly displayed to every one. This was 
followed by an orgy of diving, each one producing something 
larger and more fantastic. 

A box could be a dozen articles in one half-hour, just as 
they themselves could change from firemen to doctors or 
workmen or to some inanimate object all in a few minutes. 

They suggested ideas to each other. When a party was in 
progress, a child arranged a number of jig-saws round the 
house and said: ‘Father Christmas brought them, lhen 
Jim fetched a pail of sand which he decorated with sticks and 
said: ‘This is the Christmas pudding.* If they played at 
workmen, they had to be called Jack or Bill and not y 
their own names. Remarks were overheard such as. If you 
can’t do it properly, you can’t work for me and I’ll give you 
the sack.’ When Fred was engaged in breaking up a box, 
he stopped and began to nail the pieces on again, calling it 
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his galley ship. He returned to it the following day and 
persuaded a friend to join him, both pretending to be work¬ 
men. Presently one went off to get the mid-morning tea 
and they each had a cup as they sat there and enjoyed 
a short rest. They sat in the attitude adopted by tired 
men at rest and when they resumed they talked to each 
other roughly with harsh voices, saying: ‘The job must be 
finished’; the ‘job’ by this time was the complete smashing 
of the box. 

An amusing incident happened after a three-year-old had 
found how to make imprints in the sand with the key. The 
teacher asked: ‘Has any one seen my keys?’ Pat said: ‘Here 
they are,’ and gave her the sand impression of them 
although he had die real keys in his pocket. Sometimes, we 
could not distinguish between fact and make-believe. 
During a class discussion, Leonard told the others that his 
father was a ‘cop’ and that he would lend him his big torch 
to show the others. Charlie arose in indignation and 
exclaimed: ‘You liar, he’s a bookie man and takes our Fred’s 
bets.’ Leonard denied it strenuously and we later found 
that the father in question was a harmless casual labourer. 
They often played at incidents which formed part of school 
life. They made ‘quiet rooms’ and presided at ‘school 
assemblies’, which they thought of as a grown-up privilege 
to which they would advance later on. On isolated occasions 
they had been allowed to attend and the experience con- 
siderly impressed them. 

Their relations with each other were more complicated 
than those between the older children. If one child found 
that he was approved of for a satisfactory performance, he 
often deprecated the efforts of the rest. While successfully 
putting away toys, Leslie remarked: ‘These other kids can’t 
even put the horses away properly.’ If somebody’s cooking 
efforts were not right, there might be remarks such as: 
‘That’s not the way, you silly,’ or ‘She’s not doing it right, 
is she?’ or ‘Look out, you’ve got too much water.’ An 
experienced little girl remarked scornfully to a friend: 7’m 
making pastry, but you'll have to make chocolate cakes.* 
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Sand and scrubbing activities brought the most disagree¬ 
ment. They would refuse to let others join them in the 
sand bin, saying: ‘You don’t know what we’re doing,’ or 
they refused to lend a piece of soap, declaring that it was 
solely for their use and then criticizing the results of another’s 
effort. ‘Your’s ain’t clean; you’ve got to git all the dirt orf.’ 
When, however, they spilt water on the floor and found the 
teacher looking worried they tried to calm her by saying: 
‘It’s alright, we’ll mop it up.’ 

They had no settled groups and hardly ever chose to play 
together for a long time. They went easily from solitary to 
group play. A few examples will explain. Ronald came to 
school aged 3 years and 1 month, and for eight weeks 
played alone with sand, bricks, water, and hammering. In 
his ninth week he gave other children rides in his barrow. 
During the next three months, he had seven weeks, though 
not consecutive, when he played with other children. After 
this he had another solitary period of a few weeks and then 
was absent for ill-health for five weeks. On his return he 
played alone once more. 

Frank came to school at 3 years and 5 months and made 
friends with Edward in his first week. Throughout the 
term, they played continually together and were never 
separated. Most suggestions were made by Edward; they 
filled paper bags with sand and carried them round on 
barrows, they floated bricks and made piers with them, 
crayoned pictures, knocked hammer pegs, filled up bottles 
with water, carted bricks round to sell and made plasticine 

loaves. 

Here is a short history of Leonard who came to school at 
3 years and 4 months. He was generally concerned with a 
small group whose chief interest was bricks and carts, but 
he was inclined to be sulky. The second week, Bill sug¬ 
gested that he should play with him and they modelled, 
built, and hammered together. He shared his tools and 
seemed happy but there followed a period of completely 
solitary play when he would not allow any one to share his 
toys and threatened with a hammer any one who interfered 
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with him. Every day he came to school early to hide away 
a hammer. Suddenly his friendly self returned and he 
began to talk more and in the eighth month of his school 
life he volunteered each day to sweep up the sand. But he 
lapsed again after a few days and after a month of solitariness 
and bad temper, he joined a group to build a wall and to 
mend houses. At this time he took a cleaning-up job and 
towards the end of the term he asserted himself as a leader 
with a following of two other boys who built houses and 
castles and set up a brick shop. 

Ronald, during his third year, played quite alone except 
on two occasions when he had a party with a little girl and 
filled her jug with water and later when he helped her to 
build a wall. From 3 years 10 months he developed 
rapidly. He played skittles with a group, was responsible 
for washing up after cookery, played with a friend on a see¬ 
saw and suggested to a large group that they should make 
trains and fire-engines; this eventually became the first sus¬ 
tained and co-operative effort of the class. Later on, we 
read of his beginning a sweet-shop and cutting out card¬ 
board pennies, then embarking on a film interest, organizing 
a group with ‘cowboys’ and a number of girls who all 
insisted on being ‘Shirley Temple’. 

Although very'few games were sustained longer than the 
day on which they were initiated, the children concentrated 
for considerable periods on their activities. For some 
weeks, records were kept of the length of time they spent 
with one game. The following is an example. Jimmy was 
at the time 4 years and 2 months and he spent whole play 
periods of one hour with plasticine or wood and tools. A 
usual division of time was something like 15 minutes with 
picture books, 30 minutes with woodwork and the rest with 
bricks. Florence, a very difficult child, spent her longest 
stretches of time with polish and rags. Alan spent 20 minutes 
daily for two weeks with pegs and boards, making patterns.' 
Painting and drawing was done in passing from one activity 
to another. The teacher estimated that every child used one 
or other of these during the week. Here is the synopsis for 
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one hour for one group. ‘The boys’ play has been lively 
and constructive. Albert kept a station, Jimmy made a coal- 
truck, the twins—Frank and Arthur—went “hopping” from 
“Stepney Station” in a train. Albert S. and Pat have been 
making something out of a big orange-box and some sticks. 
It changed according to the shape of the piece of wood being 
hammered on to the box. It was finally a boat with a flag. 


They were energetic and absorbed in it. Rose brought a 
box to school; she told her mother that we could paint it and 


post letters in it. She painted it herself and is now un¬ 
decided whether it shall be a letter-box or a home for the 


new doll which she has christened “Shirley Temple”. 
About eight children played a train game, bought tickets, got 
to Southend, gave up the ticket at the barrier and went to 
buy imaginary toys at an imaginary shop. Lily, Pamela, and 
Doris scrubbed tables and Joyce cleaned the dresser. 
Besides these activities, there has been home play, scribbling 
of letters, water, and sand play.’ 

Polishing was popular in the Nurseries. At first they 
could not understand where and why the polish disappeared 
and were inclined to use whole tinfuls on a few door knobs. 
They put great vigour into the activity and would not leave 
a surface until it shone. Water had enormous attraction for 
them all, not only for washing but for water play without a 
purpose. They enjoyed just pouring or dabbling as much 
as the sailing of boats. Their favourite boat had a tiny hole 
in one side and they stayed for long periods watching the 
water trickle through. Modelling with clay and plasticine 
was also popular and one of the activities which encouraged 
the longest concentration. Besides making worms, butter, 
pancakes, and so on, they found marked satisfaction in 
cutting and digging into the soft shapes they had made. 

Sand was never out of use. It served for ice-cream, putty, 
burying-grounds, and for the more usual sand play. 
Treasures were often buried and we were asked to piess 
what was there. We might guess right and say ‘a stick’, but 
the answer would be: ‘No, you’re wrong, it’s a baby.’ Castles 
were made with the added purpose of ‘bashing’ them down. 
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‘Puddly pools’ were beloved, and the messier the mixture 
the more they delighted in it. 

Their efforts with wood and tools usually resulted in 
daggers, guns, aeroplanes, and choppers, but more often 
still their delight was in breaking up their boxes or adding 
something to a box. The latter results were accidental; they 
called it whatever it appeared to resemble after they had 
nailed on a few pieces of odd wood. When they first came 
to school, they liked nothing better than hammering in nails, 
and hundreds were knocked in every day. A teacher records 
that they did this with ‘joy and revenge’. 

Bricks were in demand for carting as well as building, and 
there was no end to their usefulness. One moment they 
were walls and towers, the next cinema seats, then aero¬ 
planes, houses, or a church with a steeple. They could be 
food or tram tickets or might become animals. 

These two classes stimulated many new skills, making for 
self-control and independence, and serving the children well 
throughout the rest of their infant-school lives. We had to 
supplement a good deal of home training. Washing, the 
use of the handkerchief, tooth cleaning, decent ways of 
feeding, tidiness, and care of toys were among those habits 
we tried to encourage. There were others which included 
the use of scissors and other tools. At first, they put paste 
on both sides of the pictures they wanted to stick into a 
scrap-book, and some children could hardly manage a pair 
of scissors at 4 years. We showed them how to manipulate 
a hammer and a saw and to thread a large-eyed sewing 
needle. 

The important technique of clearing up after the play 
period was learned in these classes, and needed patience and 
skill on the part of the teachers. The efforts of the children 
increased as we encouraged, joked with them, and com¬ 
mended their efforts. I recall a charming episode between 
a three-year-old who was both mischievous and lovable and 
a long-suffering teacher. He had his job of tidying the bricks 
with which he had been playing but was not anxious to finish 
it. ‘Pat, didn’t I ask you to pick up the bricks?’ asked his 
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teacher. He nodded and she thought he would do so, but 
later found him standing still, as before. At that moment 
he caught her watching him, and he said loudly: ‘Pat, didn’t 
I ask you to pick up the bricks? Yes.’ Then he stooped 
down and did not rest until they were stacked into their box. 

It was partly through these skills that more co-operation 
and social behaviour came about. They were anxious to 
display their newly acquired accomplishments of tying laces 
or buttoning shoes, and so offered to help others to do the 
same. In domestic jobs, the girls were quicker than the 
boys, e.g., in washing up and tidying the floor, although 
several new boys had first gained confidence as they washed 
up plates. The more they could do for themselves and the 
more they could contribute to the well-being of the class as 
a whole, the quicker they developed. It was a common sight 
to see a small child carrying a huge mop along to a pool of 
water which a friend had spilled. So much water was used 
that these mops had to be hooked up at convenient places 
all round the school. 

Round about their fifth birthday, they left the little 
nursery for the next class where they met fresh materials, 
and by joining in the school assembly and other community 
functions found themselves in a world which introduced 
them to wider experiences and called for more investigation 
and experiment. 



CHAPTER V 


THE FIVES AT PLAY 

In her records, the teacher of this group wrote a weekly 
diary of the progress of the various interests under headings, 
viz., cooking, woodwork, shopping, etc. She found that 
materials and toys were the chief inspirations to their play. 
It is an interesting detail that the children who are discussed 
in this chapter had known no other discipline or school 
routine; they had, with few exceptions, entered the school 
after the changes had been made. The following pages 
attempt to give some idea of the progress of interests during 
one year, from November 1934 to October 1935. 

From November until the following March, there was a 
great enthusiasm for washing and scrubbing. At first the 
girls were chiefly concerned, but in February a group of 
boys began to be as keen as the girls. They washed the baby 
dolls, plates, dishes, and clothes. Sometimes they turned 
out their dressing-up box and washed everything in it. 
There was always a special order which might not be 
violated. After the play with soap and water, the squeezing 
and wringing, came the hanging up, pegging, and ‘clearing 
away’, which involved scrubbing the tables and shining 
them with polish. The teacher writes: ‘Some would like 
to wash all the time and are very efficient and set about it in 
such a business-like way. They love the scrubbing move¬ 
ment and get quite out of breath because they work so hard. 
On the mornings when there is a washing craze, it is really 
quite a fever and the air is positively electric. No sooner is 
the one thing thoroughly washed, rinsed, put through the 
mangle and hung up, than the next is seized and so on until 
the line is full and there is nothing more to do.' From 
March, this violence abated and although there were always 
plenty of volunteers for the jobs which involved water and 
cleaning, other interests took their place. 
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Many children painted nearly every day, but at first the 
teacher was alarmed by their lack of any constructive effort. 
She reports that they filled whole papers with a colour and 
later on with two colours. But early in the year they began 
to paint and crayon all sorts of designs and this was followed 
by pictures of men and houses. The figures were usually 
without bodies; heads and hands were most significant. 
They did not interpret their pictures in stories until their 
last six months, when they also began making posters, 
imitating the older children who advertised their plays in 
this way. In Chapter IX, I have spoken of the valuable 
help which Mrs. Eccott gave us. Several children in this 
group joined the special painting group and developed 
rapidly. Harry H., who will be mentioned several times in 
this chapter, was the youngest in the class and very un¬ 
stable; he had a neurasthenic father and no brothers and 
sisters and was anxious and frightened about many thing9. 
He was particularly enthusiastic about the new painting class 
and, by an accident, discovered at the same time the fascina¬ 
tion of jig-saws. We noticed a steadiness and general 
quietening of his whole personality and this did not fail him 
except when something particularly upsetting happened. 
The teacher attributes this to the painting and puzzles; 
probably she is right, although there must have been a 
gradual development towards this maturity. We found that 
backward children and new-comers, who were inclined to sit 
for long periods and stare, found special joy in painting. 
After the discovery of the material, they would use it 
every day and, as the teacher writes, ‘get quite an eager look 
in their eyes’. 

This was the first class to have cooking materials. In a 
short time all children were supplied with it. At first, they 
were too eager to wait for help or instructions. Their cakes 
would not bake as they were so wet. They tried various 
experiments, e.g., if they found they had made a particularly 
watery mess, they would add cocoa to dry it and then call it 
a ‘chocolate cake’. This stage did not last long, they were 
ready to hear and be shown. When they first made pastry, 
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they were almost afraid of .adding too much water and conse¬ 
quently did not put enough. It was just as much effort then 
to convince them that more water was needed. Rolling out 
was absorbing and they were very careful to sprinkle on 
flour beforehand. For a time, jam tarts and currant cakes 
were most popular. Cleaning up was part of the play. 
Adults who watched them were astonished at their efficiency. 
They cleaned every utensil and then scrubbed down their 
tables. The boys were not so conscientious. During 
December, their first attempts at co-operation were noticed. 
They always talked all the time they were cooking, dis¬ 
cussing the merits of their respective cakes. Now they 
began to plan to cook together, to make the same as a friend 
and to have parties when they would eat up the cakes. At 
the same time, they became more and more independent of 
the teacher; they were determined about what they wanted 
to make and would not listen to suggestions if they had 
made up their minds to use certain ingredients. They took 
to helping each other right to the end, until everything was 
cleared away. The boys were the most courageous in their 
experiments. Harry H. mixed in all the ingredients he 
could find: flour, sugar, currants, cocoa, water, and poured 
it into a dish and then put bits of apple on top. There were 
many queer mixtures but the children were immensely 
proud of them and ate them all with great relish. ‘Jelly 
weeks’ were organized at intervals as the boiling water had 
to be managed by the teacher. There was great excitement 
about making them, although they took such a short time. 
The teachers said that they ate them with something like 
reverence. There is an amusing incident recorded in 
December: ‘Hilda R. made jam tarts and then spent 20 
minutes licking out the pot.’ 

The play-house was used constantly and mostly by the 
girls. Some spent the whole of their activity periods there. 
They were mothers and ‘aunties’ with babies who were 
taken out for walks, bathed and put to bed; they were dressed 
and undressed, fed and petted. Often, a ‘little girl’ was sent 
to take the baby for a walk along the school corridor. Soon 
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a member of the group would call: ‘Mary, come home, 
Mother says it’s time.’ Mary would turn round at once and 
come home. They had sewing parties where tea-drinking 
was an important ritual. They were remarkably construc¬ 
tive with pieces of stuff and canvas, and used to make 
-clothes, pillows, bags, mats, and bed-clothes. After there 
had been an orgy of washing, these clothes were ironed on 
small boards with hot irons and put away into boxes. When 
a friend sent them a new doll with a lavish wardrobe, they 
were so sorry for their old dolls who had such shabby 
garments that they mended and made a number of new 
ones. Convenient boys were forced to be fathers. There 
were only two who came voluntarily; the others were quiet 
inoffensive children who would acquiesce and get out of it 
as soon as they could rather than fight and cause a dis¬ 
turbance. As the year went on, the play became more 
intricate, they got very absorbed and refused to come away 
at ‘clearing-up time’. The teacher was completely excluded 
and they would not say what their games were, although she 
was a great favourite and usually their special confidant. 
‘It’s a secret,’ they assured her. She gathered that they 
mostly concerned ‘mothers and fathers’, or ‘doctors and 
nurses’. They ordered each other about, each trying to get 
his or her ideas accepted. As they became interested in shop 
and transport play, they linked up the two interests. Goods 
were bought at the shop, taken home and arranged or used 
for tea parties, or excursions on the buses and trains. 

New material was provided when they were about rive 
and this included scales and weights and measures and the 
material for shop play. As usual they all wanted to try the 
fresh things and were considerably stimulated. They liked 
to have one small and one large measure and a funnel 
through which they poured sand, watching it trickle and 
‘making rain’. They seized the tape measures and rulers 
and spent a long time putting them up against furniture and 
children, and asking ‘how long?’ The conversation was all 
about how much longer one was than another, or how much 
taller James was than Olive, and so on. 
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The scales and money made them all want to be shop¬ 
keeper and customers at the same time. Several boys 
would buy up the whole stock for their home play and the 
shop would be shut. At other times, the shopkeepers who 
took possession wanted to play at arranging and ‘weighing’ 
without customers. They would come and beg, ‘Don’t let 
them come into the shop; they mustn’t come, because it’s 
shut.’ When an adult went to buy, they insisted on giving 
change whether it was needed or not, and when asked the 
price, they never demanded anything but id. or 2d. 

Weighing was the first process to be understood. In a 
very few weeks, all weighing was accurate. After three 
weeks, four children began to play with much more reality 
and undertook to direct the others. Two of them arranged 
the shop while others collected attractive things to sell. 
These four understood change and they told the class in the 
discussion: ‘We won’t let people interfere, but only come and 
buy.’ We now found that the newness having worn off, only 
those who really understood made use of it and the shopping 
became realistic and organized. They were still indefinite 
about prices and changed their minds each time they sold 
an article. They were anxious to do ‘good business’ and 
cried their wares heartily as they had heard people do in the 
street-market. One day, Lennie was in charge. In the 
middle of the play he decided that it was closing time. They 
shut up and, remarking that they did not live in, went off 
home. As they were going, a girl from the home-play group 
brought them a cup of tea. Presently they returned and 
opened the shop again. Then Lennie played with Henry S. 
They stayed in the shop ‘all night’, making a little den by an 
arrangement of tables. For some time they lay perfectly 
quiet until it was ‘morning’. 

In January, peas, beans, and other dry goods were added 
to the materials, and these brought fresh interest. Again, 
many of them wanted-to play just to handle the materials. 
When the play began to be serious, the weighing was quite 
accurate and the group concerned busied themselves making 
apples and pears from clay. By February 25th. when some 
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girls had taken a turn, they began to put goods into bags and 
to ask if they had counted out the right number of pennies. 
From this time, there gradually emerged an interest in 
numbers and money, side by side with the imaginative play. 
This is discussed in Chapter XII. 

Shop play became, like house play, interwoven with other 
games. Another new toy was a tram conductor’s set. They 
fought over it at first, then began making a bus with chairs, 
gave out tickets-, came and punched them and asked for the 
money. At first they did not bother to give the rides and 
those who had bought tickets were too engrossed in some¬ 
thing else to mind. Then, one day, Lennie insisted on 
giving all his patrons their rightful ride in the chair bus. 
This gradually became involved in the much more universal 
interest in transport. 

In December, there occurred the first sustained co¬ 
operative game. It began by some boys piling up the bricks 
on the railway truck and wheeling them outside the room. 
Amid a great deal of talking and argument they eventually 
got a table turned upside down and James superintended the 
building of a brick house in it. Meanwhile Alfred was the 
bus conductor and he began to prepare his bus. Several 
others were piling things on the truck: chairs, boxes, dolls, 
and tables. Suddenly, a few girls said: ‘We are going down 
to the seaside.’ They went together and bought a basketful 
of shopping and packed up cups and saucers. Then they 
dressed up and got their dolls and went on the bus. They 
were very excited as they bought their tickets, then sat still 
for a little while, and announced that they were at the seaside 
and went off to join the boys. The table was prepared and 
tea fetched. Every one sat down to drink and afterwards 
wandered off and had to return when it was time to clear up. 
This game was repeated several days in succession, with 
slight variations. 

There were many such games during the year. Soon after 
this incident, a group wanted to make a shop in the ‘Mile 
End Road’, which to them seemed a great way off. At first 
they took what they wanted from the established shop, piled 
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them on the truck and wheeled them out to the new ‘site’. 
Then they made new money and bought the rest of their 
goods ‘very cheap’. Again, James directed operations and 
was clear and decided in his instructions. For some time 
they sold nothing. They just sat and admired the new 
construction with complete satisfaction. 

About the same time, some other children thought of 
making a fruit and vegetable stall. They talked of nothing 
else, and during the discussion with the rest of the class, 
they opened the question of the colour. The argument went 
on for some time and was finally concluded by James saying 
emphatically: ‘Of course, it must be green, barrows are 
always green.’ When it was finished, their play was very 
realistic. The teacher writes: ‘To watch them weighing out 
the fruit, you would think they were selling real goods and 
having to earn their own living by it.’ The barrow was 
made from two boxes and they made their own fruit at first, 
but a group of girls suggested that they would supply them 
and they accepted the offer. The prices remained fixed and 
the scales were taken all round the school with them. Their 
names were put on the barrow and they could recognize 
their own. 

At the same time, the fire-engine interest emerged. Harr}’ 
was possessed by ideas of fires and engines and with two 
friends he spent three days making one with bricks and 
playing with it. The teacher suggested that they might 
make one with wood. Feverish with excitement, Willy and 
George took a long time to prepare a box, working very hard 
and planning at the same time. Harry made the ladders. 
When the engine had the wheels on they could not stop to 
finish it, but put another wheel on the front for steering and 
fitted it with a hose-pipe and bell. Harry described to the 
others what they must do when ‘saving people’. Then thev 
began to put out innumerable ‘fires’. Sometimes they piled 
bricks into a mass and played the hose on it. Then they 
pretended that the play-house was on fire and saved the 
girls who were playing there, but who were unconcerned, 
enduring the interruption but refusing to be disturbed, and 
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going on with their own play of mothers and fathers. Side 
by side with this intense dramatic play went experiments. 
They managed to get water through the hose but in one of 
their investigations, they blocked it up with sand and there 
was deep consternation when it would not work. This 
necessitated repairs and more experiment. These same 
children composed the ‘Fire Play’ to music, which is 
mentioned in Chapter X. 

In March, vehicle play was in full swing. Besides the 
interests already described, two boys were making a train, 
there was another barrow, a bus, and another fire-engine. It 
was usual now for them to ask for boxes to make whatever 
they wanted. If there were no suitable boxes, they went 
shopping with the teacher to the market and selected one, 
paying a copper or two for it out of school funds. The con¬ 
structions were much more advanced. The train and fire- 
engine had seats and uprights to support a roof and the train 
also had a luggage rack. Harry worked for a long time to 
make a ‘starter’. He tried with pieces of wire, wood, and 
cotton reels, but finally was satisfied with a long nail fixed 
in a reel which turned round. The roof of the barrow gave 
a good deal of trouble. Two boys took turns to make holes 
and to screw in the screws for the wheels and when that was 
completed the whole fleet was in action. The train people 
announced that they were ready to give rides on the ‘Raleigh 
train*. Harry wanted to do the same, and although he had 
spent two afternoons painting his engine red for a fire- 
engine, he at once turned it into the ‘Southend train*. They 
had a ticket office, a telephone, and a list of charges: ‘1 d. to 
Stepney station; 2d. to Southend; 3 d. Down Hopping.’ 

There were long queues of passengers who had to wait, 
and the station-master arranged who should go each time 
the train returned. James drove the train and Harry the 
bus. They collected the tickets from the passengers and 
compared notes afterwards to see who had given the most 
rides. This play was so popular that more money had to be 
made; this time they labelled them ‘1 d.' or ‘2 d.\ etc. 

In the discussions, the teacher introduced the topic of the 
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men who actually work on these vehicles and what they do 
all day. Some one volunteered that ‘They take their din 
with them,’ and another child added ‘They go in and have a 
cup of coffee.’ The idea was fruitful for that day: two of the 
younger children who had so far played alone made the 
coffee-shop at which workmen could get refreshment. 1 
girls who were so good at sewing offered to make mats on 
which to display the food. They also made some clay pan¬ 
cakes but decided that real ones were better, and substituted 
jam and apple tarts. For the first time they made up 
notices which the teacher wrote for them. One of them ran. 
‘We don’t sell rubbish here.’ There was keen competition 
for the shopkeeper’s job and they were very particular about 
taking the right money. When there were a lot of cakes, 
there were a corresponding number of customers, so they 
set a table where one could wait to be served by a waitress 
who fetched food from the stall. This arrangement saved 


congestion. , 

A shop where they could buy presents to take home was 

the next venture. They made picture books and toys out 
of wood and match-boxes. While this was going on, some 
of the regular passengers were not wanting rides. This gave 
a chance to the more retiring children, who organized their 
own rides to Southend. First they bought large bagfuls of 
things at the shop, then got tickets and boarded the train. 
The station-master had some difficulty in keeping order as 
they all wanted to be going at once. However, they eventu¬ 
ally had their ride and finished up with a ‘picnic’ by the sea . 

In September, the teacher thought they needed stimula¬ 
tion and prepared three houses and three 9hops, labelling 
them ‘To Let’. These caused a mild disturbance but no 
questioning, until some one noticed the news-sheet which 
they had just begun to keep. This read: ‘There are some 
houses to let.’ When they had deciphered this, they 
associated the two ideas. ‘What does it mean?’ they were 
asked. ‘Somebody is going to move in’ was the answer, 
which was followed by plenty of conjectures as to who 
would move in. Six children wanted the shops and agreed 
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to share and three girls wanted the houses. One of these 
joined with a friend later. Hilda asked: ‘How much have we 
got to pay for them?* The teacher had not thought about 
this and it created excited discussion about mothers and rent, 
the rent-book and collector, and what happens when a new 
book is required. They suggested that they should pay 
according to size, the largest house being 6 s. per week. 
Harry argued that his was not worth so much, but when they 
said it would have to be let to some one else who would pay, 
he agreed. On Monday morning, the teacher called for the 
rent and they had a delightful game with her. Some one 
pretended to be out, another one said he had no money, and 
Mary would not answer the door. After this make-believe 
was exhausted, they all paid up correctly. 

Towards the end of the year, an interest in electric light 
began because they wanted their shops and houses properly 
lighted. Their first experiment was to thread the whole 
room across with strings. This elaborate network satisfied 
them for a time, but, one day, they asked for a bulb. One 
was provided, but in their eagerness, they smashed it. 
Another was bought and fixed, but when nothing happened 
they remembered the battery. This was also given them and 
they managed to suspend it in one of the houses so that they 
could put it on and off. Harry produced two rounded pieces 
of wood which, when nailed together, gave the appearance 
of a lamp shade and made him want a bulb to light his shop. 
They fixed string right across the room from the house where 
they had the battery and put the bulb in his shop. He called 
out breathlessly: ‘Switch on your batteiy and then it will 
make my bulb go too!’ They did so, but with deep con¬ 
sternation they found that nothing happened. He soon 
realized that he too needed a battery, and when it was pro¬ 
vided and he was shown its mechanism the group spent a 
long time in experiment. 

James volunteered to bring a switch to put on the wall and 
Lily asked the teacher to write a notice for her: ‘I want 
electric light in my house too.’ She found her own bulb 
and gave it to the boys to arrange, which they did elaborately, 
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and put the switch on the wall. Then the thrilling moment 
came when they tried to switch on the light and, in dis¬ 
appointment, shouted together: ‘It doesn’t work.’ Whatever 
they tried proved hopeless, and they were willing to listen to 
the explanation which they accepted but went on experi¬ 
menting and enjoying some make-believe. Their comment 
was: ‘It’s not just magic.’ The following day, they were 
‘gas men’ collecting the money and dressed up with strands 
of raffia across them to represent leather straps. 

Dressing up and acting went on daily. The home play 
usually involved some sort of adornment; they were often 
‘brides and bridesmaids’ and would march round in their 
finery, singing their nursery rhymes, then they would go into 
an imaginary church to kneel down and say prayers. Some¬ 
times, they bought a cake and a book and ticket and, when 
they had dressed up, they went rides. During October, 
when they were almost or just turned six years, two birthdays 
occurred on one day. It was usual to keep all birthdays 
(see Chapter XIII), but besides their normal celebration they 
prepared a party in the play-house. It was a very solemn 
proceeding. No one would begin eating until everything 
was ready. The teacher had been invited and, thinking that 
the moment had come, she took some cake and then was 
conscious of a tenseness among the children and found that 
they were sitting with their hands clasped, staring at the 
large cake in the middle. ‘We can’t start, we haven’t got 
any spoons to stir the tea with,’ was the explanation. As the 
party finished, there was a dressing-up fever and a large 
number of them raided the box to find anything to put on. 
At first, there was complete disorder but in a few minutes 
the teacher understood something about weddings and 
brides, and they sorted themselves out and the play began. 
Whenever the bride was mentioned, there was an awe in the 
voice. ‘The bride must come last, mustn’t she?’ they said. 
The house became the church and the boys went in first. 
They sang ‘God save the King’ and then some one shouted: 
‘Look out, the King is coming.’ Then Harry, who was at 
the door, said: ‘Bridesmaids, all line up with the bride in 
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front,’ and they marched in to music made by the boys. He 
insisted on being last, saying: ‘I have got to wait here till 
every one is in.’ Inside, there was a conflict going on about 
who was really leader. George kept repeating: ‘Watch me; 
when I say right, you must all start singing.’ He took a long 
time to get his ‘right’ over to them all, but at last they all 
sang the National Anthem. Everybody told everybody else 
to shut their eyes. This again was a lengthy business as 
they wanted to be sure that all were shut and so kept on 
opening their own. Some prayers were sung, the ‘brides¬ 
maids’ looking particularly important. Next, the crowns 
were produced and arranged on two children and they 
announced that the King and Queen were going to be 
married. ‘All watch them come in.’ This game was revived 
in various forms and became the first original play to be 
performed in the School Theatre. 

During the same week, they showed the first sustained 
interest in acting a play for an audience, and considering 
them more than their own satisfaction in the acting. They 
chose The Tale that had no Ending and insisted on accuracy: 
they wanted to do it over and over again and changed 
characters until they were satisfied. They advised each 
other and made obvious efforts to complete it. They also, 
for the first time, made properties. There were thrones, 
crowns, swords, and carriages in progress of construction, 
all at the same time. The carriage was the work of two girls 
and some of the youngest in the class. They had great 
struggles with the tough wood but refused to give in to their 
material, saying: ‘It will be all right, this time.’ Several 
times they were disappointed but worked still harder, until 
it was well finished. From this time, these children took 
their part in the communal dramatic life in the school and 
were as interested as the older ones in making and acting 
plays. Their first efforts had undoubtedly been inspired by 
the performances they had seen in the ‘Periwinkle’. 

I have already mentioned that no formal work was intro¬ 
duced until there was a demand for it. My previous experi¬ 
ence led me to suppose that there might be a need for lessons 
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in reading and writing between the ages of five-and-a*half 
and six. On December ioth, when these children were just 
over five, there was a craze for writing and drawing. They 
would race each other in trying to scribble most letters, 
talkin g furiously all the time. Mabel, who was one of our 
most worrying problems, introduced the activity which she 
had learned at home. This child lived with her parents in 
an upstairs room. The landlady on the lower floor would 
have no noise whatever, and the child was tied in a chair for 
practically all her waking life between birth and five years. 
Unfortunately, the parents considered themselves superior 
to the rest of our people and would not send her to us any 
earlier, and when they did, she was kept so clean and in such 
fear of grubbiness that she dared not touch materials. She 
was terrified during her first schooldays, and for a long time 
did not know how to play and was often so inhibited that she 
was rooted to the floor and could not walk right into the 
room. The parents could not see anything unusual about 
her, and as we refused to teach her letters and numbers at 
five years of age they taught her at home. On the day in 
question, she enthused the others. (There was always 
material at hand for her to use in this way.) The teacher 
took the hint and suggested that they might like to copy 
their own names or some words, but they all refused and did 
not attempt any more writing until two months later. Mabel 
continued to practise and to draw. Her salvation came by 
way of rhythmic work in music, but she will always be a 
problem child’ and probably a ‘problem parent* in her turn. 
When a group did learn to read, they left her far behind and 
she was still unable to read a story intelligently at the age of 
6£ years. 

At the end of February, some one suddenly asked: ‘How 
do you write cat?’ They copied it and thought it a good 
game and asked for other words. This time they were eager 

!r<E W ^ e own names, and if they found the latter 
difficult, they practised over and over again. This interest 
continued for several weeks. About half the class would 
write at some time or other during the free periods, but a 
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group of six made concentrated efforts for long periods 
together. They took down notices from the shop to copy, 
and wrote both letters and words in the right sequence. If 
they did not know, they asked: ‘What does it say?* One day, 
Doris pointed to ‘was*. ‘What does it say?’ she asked. 
When told, she repeated her question. ‘I’ve told you,’ said 
her teacher, and gave her the answer again. ‘That does not 
mean anything. What does it mean}* From the beginning 
they read for meaning, and as yet had not realized the 
significance of separate words. Many of them did not bother 
to copy a word with the letters in the right order but put 
them anywhere on the page. The daily discussions at this 
time often concerned reading and they asked: ‘What does 
this say?’ or ‘How do you write the name of so and so?’ 

It was not until May that the interest was sustained 
enough to give them reading games, but on May 13th a 
group of twelve were shown flash cards of the ‘look and do’ 
type. These were immediately popular and were written 
as well as used in the formal way. These twelve began to 
spend a great part of their time in reading and writing. 
During the last week in May, they were given their first 
written cooking recipe. They were able to pick out a few 
words without help, and to recognize the numbers. At the 
same time, they began to write down their names on labels 
when they wanted to reserve their cakes to take home. 
When the jam-tart recipe was given to them in the following 
week, they were able to find out most words alone. More 
children made drawings with words, and even sentences 
mixed up with scribbles. 

In June, when most of them were in the last half of the 
fifth year, and somewhere about six, they were introduced 
to their favourite story, ‘Black Tuppeny’ in writing. It was 
illustrated and formed a low frieze along the wall, and they 
were able to point and follow easily whenever they liked. 
By this time they were writing letters and posting them 
with the stamp in the School Post Office. They had to ask 
about a great many words, but the common ones were care¬ 
fully embodied in ‘Black Tuppeny’, and they could look 
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them up for themselves. An assessment was made on the 
ist July, and one-third of the class of 44 had no idea what¬ 
ever about reading or writing, although all this had been 
going on around them and they had often joined in the group 
games. Progress was made during this month as nearly 
every one could find his own name, instead of asking for it 
to be written. In September, a month before the year was 
finished, twelve children began formal work in reading and 
writing. They were given their own books in which to 
write about themselves, and the ‘Daily News’ kept by the 
older children was introduced. Their individual work was 
explained to them and they promised to do their exercises 
before they began to play in the morning. Actually this 
group, who were the most intelligent but not the oldest, 
came in before 9 a.m., settled down at once to their indi¬ 
vidual work, and then continued to play and read at the 
same time. It was usual to see a ‘shopkeeper’ reading while 
waiting for customers and a ‘mother’ reading to an assembly 
of dolls. Often they copied everything in the room during 
their play, besides writing something in their story-books 
and probably a letter or two. They would pursue one into 
the playground and beg: ‘Hear me read.* The answers 
which were sent to their letters were most stimulating and 
they were careful about- their return letter. This group 
quickly learned to read story-books and by the end of the 
term nine children were able to read and sixteen were doing 
some formal work every day and the other nineteen were 
scribbling a letter or two and joining in games for a few 
minutes each day. 

The first indication that these children had an interest in 
numbers, apart from their play, occurred when the average 
age was about 5 years and 7 months old. They began 
to count the number of tickets they had sold and compared 
the results with each other. In their play, they added up 
and constantly came to conclusions. Harry, who was at this 
time 5 years and 4 months, said thoughtfully as he bought 
ms 3</. ticket: That s two and another one, isn’t it?’ The 
children who sold tickets were insistent that all money 
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should be accurate. The previous account has emphasized 
that, for some time, shop play was imaginative and they did 
not bother to be exact. By May 20th they had so far ad¬ 
vanced that they preferred to begin the day with nothing 
in their money boxes so that at the end they could add up 
to see how much they had taken. Doris was the first to do 
this and to tell us that she had 45 pennies. Soon it became 
customary to put the pennies in piles of 12 and to tell us 
that they had 3 shillings and 7 pence, etc. It will be re¬ 
membered that they changed their prices continually when 
they first began to play shops. In the second half of the 
year, this was never allowed, and in June they priced clay 
pots at 4 \d. y using the halfpenny for the first time. In this 
month also, they began to write down their scores for 
skittles and ring games and to add them up verbally. They 
were able to buy two or more stamps at the post office and 
pay correctly for them and to know if their change was right. 
Although they did a great deal of haphazard measuring with 
rulers and tape measures, they used a measure accurately 
for the first time in July when the roof of the train broke. 
They measured exactly the length of pieces of wood neces¬ 
sary for repairing, and they cut the correct lengths, which 
were nailed together and put on to the train. One day, 
about this time, they changed their skittles into coconut 
shies and charged a penny for three turns. Each skittle was 
numbered and they were quite successful in adding up the 
scores of the three knocked down. 

Some bead bars were put among the apparatus towards 
the end of the year and several children concentrated for 
long periods on matching the bars and numbers. Having 
done it once and received the approbation of the teacher, 
they would put them all together and begin over again and 
still again. 

We had not expected to introduce formal number work at 
all during this year, but a group of five-year-olds asked to 
learn sums like their brothers and sisters. They were, in 
fact, the ones who already had acquired a remarkable know¬ 
ledge while they played. They were given the first stages 
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which were mastered immediately and they were ready 
for more as the term finished. The rest of the class paid 
little attention to their new activity and went on with 
their play. 

The activities described give an extremely inadequate 

picture of all which went on. There was, of course, plenty 

of solitary play and play which could not be observed. 

Pasting pictures after cutting them out was popular and 

their faces would screw up with the effort to cut neatly; then 

there would be a burst of chatter about the pictures they had 

found. Their teacher records that they literally plastered on 

the paste at first but learned more control as they got older. 

They enjoyed making a book with one particular sort of 

picture, e.g., ladies, men, motors, or aeroplanes. Plastic 

materials were used daily. Backward children were fond of 

spending their whole time with it and found it difficult to 

stop when the hour was finished. From snakes to grotesque 

figures, they went on to ships, animals, chocolate, and then 

to goods for the various shops. When George was banging 

his clay with the end of a tin, he discovered the imprint left 

by some letters. A little group came to his excited call to 

see the phenomenon, and at first they were delighted but 

mystified. There followed a series of experiments until the 
problem was solved. 


Sand never failed to stimulate. They dug with great 
concentration and energy, decided to make elaborate erec¬ 
tions and argued about the way to do it. At the beginning 
of the year they wanted to make a bridge and their con¬ 
versation was concerned with the way the top should look 
and although the teacher pointed out that the space under¬ 
neath mattered also, they ignored her remarks and were 
quite satisfied with their crude construction. The same 
group made two banks of sand round boxes and skittles a 
few weeks later. One represented the rat's home and the 
other a trap. Every detail had to be complete this time As 

X 7 l0P ^ they , USed t0 decide what the y "ere going 
to do and work happily together until their goal was reached® 

Burying seemed to have a significance fo/them whTch we 
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did not understand. As they finished building, they 
solemnly hid some tool or a spade and sometimes part of the 
game was burying each other. Only legs were covered and 
som times arms and hands; there was not room for a deeper 
burial and when the operation was proceeding there was 
silence and a distinctly serious feeling. The shyer children 
would seize the sand when it was left by the others and we 
were delighted to hear them become noisy and gay. 

I have already mentioned the mincer which we provided 
for our particularly destructive children. A group used to 
collect round and wait a turn with excellent good temper. 
Some would work themselves tired with it, and then allow 
others to join them in distributing the crumbs to the 
sparrows. 

Bricks were also in demand and large constructions were 
made in corridors or in the hall. Sometimes they built 
round the legs of a table and wove long phantasies about ‘Mr. 
Wolf’s house’ or ‘prisons’. They might quarrel about the 
way to do things and this sometimes resulted in an angry 
sweep away of all they had done. When rods were added to 
the building materials, they used them as iron bars, cages, 
or for bridges. 

Woodwork was a regular occupation. They had done a 
good deal when they were in the nurseries and as they met 
house paint for the first time in the next class, they made 
many things for the sole purpose of having something to 
paint. They experimented with different lengths of nails 
and did a lot of sawing when saws were first provided. 
During the second half-year their work was more complete. 
A typical example was an aeroplane made by Alfie. He 
drove in a nail for the pilot, another for his mate, and two 
at the other end for his passengers. He enclosed the pilot 
by fixing raffia round him and then partitioned off a place at 

the back for luggage. 

Four boys made many toys from pieces of wood, and tney 
set up a shop for their sale. There were all sorts of boats 
and they could explain the differences. Their aeroplanes had 
double wings and propellors. They always smoothed their 
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boxes and wood before use and with just a little help could 
screw on a hinge. 

The quiet comer of the school was popular and these 
particular children had the habit of making up their minds 
before they went and knew exactly what they were going to 
do. Their favourite play was with pattern-making games, 
of which they could not tire. They made many designs of 
their own and used to put patterns on pieces of sewing and 
on their scrap-books. It was interesting to watch as they 
selected shapes and coloured tablets and pegs, working with 
concentration and to an ordered plan. One day, Doris mur¬ 
mured to herself as she worked: ‘No, I don’t want brown, I 
don’t like brown. I will have all stars now.’ 

Picture books were very well used and stimulated numer¬ 
ous questions, especially about animals and their names and 
habits. Sometimes the table was full up, but others would 
draw up their chairs to overlook a favourite book and to 
chatter about the pictures. They were always free to go to 
the Quiet Room when it came into existence, and here again 
they spent long periods with the library. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SIXES IN 1933 AND 1934 

As the children grew older, they worked more and more in 
companies and relied less on the teacher. Even between five 
and six, we discovered that we could not impose our ideas 
on a class. The children often argued or flatly refused to 
carry out suggestions. On the other hand, an idea which 
came at the right moment might be quickly adopted. No 
class ever played as a unit and there were always several 
leaders to one group. There were also some children who 
usually preferred to follow their own inclinations rather than 
associate themselves with a gang. Some interests were sus¬ 
tained for several weeks or even months and revived after 
an interval. Others might pass in a few days. Phantasy 
play went on until they left the school, although it quite 
often involved construction and imitation. Co-operation 
was outstanding during their seventh year. As most children 
went from class to class together and continued through the 
school with the same teacher, each one’s special line became 
known and used for the common good. John, one of our 
few bookworms, was constantly asked to ‘find out’ from books 
or pictures. Rosie M. was dull of intellect, delicate, with a 
pronounced speech defect. She painted weird, colourful 
phantasies which delighted her friends so that she was called 
upon to make posters and illustrations. No one was quite 
so good as Billy when wood had to be measured up or a 
screw fixed firm and straight, but his companions com¬ 
miserated with him on his reading difficulties. Girls would 
undertake to stitch the robes for boy characters in plays, but 
a lot of them preferred to do their own sewing and decorating. 
During the busy periods of freedom, the teachers often felt 
themselves unwanted except as encyclopedias and as extra 

hands for a stiff job. . , ... 

There was a difference in planning during the sixth year. 
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Forethought began with the more intelligent five-year-olds; 
this was more pronounced a year later. They could then 
wait while a collection of boxes was made or they would 
work for a month to give a show to their parents or to 
another class. The daily discussions often showed the 

results of their constructive thinking. . 

In order to give some idea of the progression of their 

interests, some of the early games will be described. Although 
these were miniature ‘projects’, they cannot be described as 
such in the full, technical meaning of the word. 1 he intel¬ 
lectual background of the children was so limited that they 
had little to contribute to a ‘centre of interest’, and the 
teachers usually had to provide facts and information. They 
also failed to be ‘projects’ in that no complete group co¬ 
operated for any one purpose. The children, however, did 

learn through their active interests. 

The group who had followed May in her robber plays 
became enthusiastic supporters of the School post office. 
They were then about 6+ years old. A special table had to 
be reserved for their letter writing. Until this time, the 
staff had managed the post office. We now asked this group 
to be responsible for it. They enthusiastically made a new 
structure with a more imposing counter and better arrange¬ 
ments for storing stationery. They re-made the letter-box 
and introduced a telephone. (There was a real post office 
near the school to which we took them in groups.) 

A less vigorous group volunteered to cut hundreds of used 
stamps from envelopes sent in from neighbouring offices. 
They sorted them and made post-cards, notepaper, and 
money. Some girls stitched the mail-bags and a parent sent 
an old postman’s hat along. The majority of the class 
became the most ardent patrons of the post office, although 
it was available for all the school. They paid their two 
pennies for the telephone with solemn ritual and kept 
accounts of the income. 

They found the interval between sending letters and 
getting replies very tedious. At this time there were only 
two deliveries a week; later we had a daily one. After they 
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had paid a visit to a sorting office of the district post office, 
and had been introduced to telegrams, the impatient children 
sent wires instead of letters. Alfred, who said that he did 
not mind being interrupted whatever he was doing, became 
the telegraph boy with a uniform and dispatch case. Soon 
after the innovation, we arranged to have a real wire sent to 
one of the children so that they could see the actual delivery. 

The suggestion of a parcels post came from a student, and 
the children agreed. George, who was already famous for 
his arithmetical ability, managed this activity and spent 
many afternoons working out rates. They used balances and 
weights of their own construction as well as ordinary 
balances. 

The teacher herself introduced the subject of the transport 
of parcels with the result that some hitherto uninterested 
children made carts, cars, trains, ships, and aeroplanes. The 
floor of the hall was used for chalking out direction round 
the school. Air-mail caught their imagination and Bill 
made a blue pillar-box and appropriate envelopes and 
stamps. With some friends he made a large aeroplane which 
had wings, although it went along on wheels. Two children 
could travel in it and others had to push. They took 
imaginary journeys, in reality round the school and play¬ 
ground, calling one part ‘The Cold North’ (from a reading 
book) and another ‘America’ (discovered to be the home of 
Red Indians). 

They were told stories about the children who really live 
in these places and were soon playing at being the people to 
whom they were supposed to be paying visits. Some pre¬ 
tended to be cowboys, others Africans or Japanese. The 
interests at this time were so varied that the teacher wrote 
in her diary: ‘It is difficult to know which is the dominant 
interest.’ Some were still content to model, draw, or to 
make scrap-books, others were making things which had 
some bearing on the interests stimulated by the post office. 
The most insistent group made a large Japanese house with 
laths and cardboard and decorated it with pictures. They 
made a couple of rush mats on simple looms for a floor 
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covering and provided themselves with chop-sticks (skewers). 
Thev were told more stories and then made clothes, sun¬ 
shades, fans, slippers, and entertained their {n ™* S £ 
various ‘feasts’. All the furniture was removed from the 
room and we sat on mats after discarding our shoes, drank 
real tea, and finally struggled with our nee and chop-sticks . 
The ‘feast of lanterns’ needed a great deal ot preparation an 
occurred round about November 5th. There was music and 
dancing with a procession which conducted a ‘beautiful lady 
over a bridge of boxes in her sedan chair. We all wa\ed 
lanterns to the music played by a band and. when the lights 
were lowered, we lit our parlour fireworks for Guy rawkes 

13 s v# 

Their last festival was a ‘Children’s Festival of Dolls and 
Kites’ made by themselves. They chose a host and hostess 
who showed their guests the display of toys made from ev en 
sort of material and in all sorts of ways. Before the toys were 
uncovered, there were solemn bowings and some Geisha 

girls danced their own creations. 

This kind of group activity, involving the whole class at 
certain high peaks of excitement, often finished at the end ot 
the term, and the beginning of the next term was rather dull 
and chiefly concerned with helping the children to get used 
to school atmosphere after the inconsistencies and disorder 
of the holidays. They were left free with their materials and 
often played without any particular co-operation or con¬ 
struction for several weeks. In the early days, we had to 
stimulate them more then we did a year later, and this 
particular group w’as told the story of Hiawatha during 
English periods. This resulted in a few’ boys beginning to 
make bows and arrows, shields, and, later on, tents, tunics, 
and moccasins. There were competitions in shooting at 
targets with arrows, each boy having the support of his own 
gang who found tribe names and eventually founded a 
Red Indian community. This interest resulted in a fever 
for making clothes decorated with bead-work, rough weaving 
on looms made from boxes and camp play in the play¬ 
ground. Some afternoons, camp fires were allowed and the 
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dances they had made up were performed and plays were 
acted. They even tried to bake the clay pots they had made. 

The particular advance noticed at this time was the use 
made of stories and books which were put within their reach 
and which dealt with the interests of the moment. One of 
these books gave the details of the dances of various tribes 
and they insisted on the actual steps being embodied in their 
own dances. They were constandy adding to these, which 
became one of the most successful creative efforts of the 
school, and were known as the Sun Dances. 



CHAPTER VII 


A GROUP OF SIX-AND-A-HALF TO SEVEN- 

AND-A-HALF, 1935 

At the beginning of the winter term, an interest in transport 
was fairly general, probably because during the hopping 
season there had been a good deal of discussion about 
excursion tickets and household goods. 

Bill, Bert, and John made a railway carriage from two 
orange boxes and four planks. One box was turned upside 
down and the planks were used at the comers to connect it 
to the lower box. When they had added the wheels, they 
offered to take other children for rides. Although there was 
a good deal of discussion on ways and means of train build¬ 
ing, the one carriage seemed to satisfy them and they ignored 
the need for an engine. Their particular problem was: ‘How 
do trains go?’ The action of steam was demonstrated to 
them with the usual kettle of boiling water. When a test 
tube of steam was put outside the window and the cold air 
changed it back to water, the children were amazed. ‘It’s 
magic!’ they cried, and insisted on seeing it done over and 
over again, eventually accepting our explanation. As far as 
possible, we tried to explain to them phenomena of this sort 
and to avoid the impression that things were too difficult for 
their understanding. They gradually adopted the attitude 
that things could be explained if one tried hard enough to 
find out. 

This class had a post office of its own as a temporary 
interest and a separate group were making posters for it. 
Each day, letter writers increased. They fixed up a sort of 
telephone and David, the leader, made a simple directory. 
They connected themselves with the station which the 
railway group had set up. 

This group was taken to Victoria Station. Each one had 
enough pennies to buy his own ticket from Stepney to 
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Victoria. They first toured the booking hall and went 
behind the scenes to see piles of tickets and coins. Billy 
asked the guide: ‘Is that all the money in the world?’ Albert 
was very curious about the machines for stamping on the 
date and one was taken to pieces for him. Mary carried on 
a racy conversation with the porter who altered the indicators 
and soon discovered how name-plates worked with steel 
keys. ‘If I put something in one of those holes, then 
the rod would not go through and the train wouldn’t stop at 
that station because it’s name wouldn’t be on the board, 
would it?’ 

They were allowed to paste on a few luggage labels. 
‘Have you got any for Southend?’ they wanted to know, and 
then gave the porter a description of the delights which he 
could find there. The climax was reached when they took 
turns inside an engine, pulled the lever which worked the 
steam whistle and flung a tiny piece of coal on to the fire. 
Then they asked to be shown how the brakes worked. 

The next day, George made a booking office from an 
orange-box and used a piece of old plate-rack for the bars, 
‘So that you can’t get your hand through to steal the money.’ 
For the first time they thought of making an engine and 
three boys set to work with a couple of Tate’s sugar-boxes. 
Charlie made signals, fixing the arms in place with loose 
screws, ‘So’s it can go up and down when the trains come in.’ 
The girls made coloured tickets and marked the prices on 
them and as the post office had absorbed so much money, a 
few children decided to make cardboard coins. The slower 
members of the class listened to all that was going on with 
apparent interest but still chose their puzzles and paints 
instead of joining in with the rest. John, who was very 
backward indeed, did volunteer to make pennies, but he cut 
them square although he had first drawn round a real penny. 
Mary pointed out his mistake in a very friendly way, then 
did one for him and watched to see if he understood before 
returning to her own job. 

David wanted to turn the book table into a book-stall, and 
this was generally approved. Another group, four girls and 
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a boy, co-operated in making picture books and writing 
stories to explain the pictures. Eileen was rather young but 
wanted very much to associate herself with the older and 
more advanced group. She carefully cut out pictures and 
words from an old copy of ‘Sing a Song of Sixpence’, and 
having stuck each picture on to a separate page in the right 
order, asked to have the verses read to her. Then she stuck 
the appropriate one on to each page. 

Post-office activities increased. Nellie had not written a 
letter before and seemed confused about the procedure. 
‘Tell something that happened at home,’ suggested the 
teacher, and later received a letter which said: ‘My dad hit 
my Mum on Wednesday.’ David went round asking who 
would take on the job of postmaster for a bit. ‘You see,’ he 
went on, ‘I’ve never made a real cake in my life.’ Somebody 
changed jobs with him and he made enough cakes to satisfy 
himself. 

Rosie J. rarely played at anything unless it had an associa¬ 
tion with traditional school work. She would have been a 
well-liked little girl in an ordinary Infants’ School; she did 
nothing unusual and was very, very good. She had come to 
school at five with a fixed idea that it was a place where one 
learned to read and to write. She learned to do so in due 
course but, as she insisted on beginning so early, she took 
a long time about it. At this stage, she made an address 
book for the post office, heading each page with the names 
of the streets and then the numbers at which each child 
lived. They spelt out their names to her as she required 
them. 

In the third week of the term, a second expedition had to 
be organized as there were so many more children interested 
and clamouring for information about railways. This time 
they went by road to Waterloo. This group, having heard 
the experiences of the others, knew what they were to see and 
had problems in their minds which their constructive 
efforts had aroused. ‘Look, there are the rods which Bill 
wants for his engine!* cried Harry. ‘We must put luggage vans 
on our trains,’ came from Charles. 
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The escalator was full of mystery for them. They rushed 
to the other side of the barrier to see if it came out there and 
were disappointed to see no signs of it. This was discussed 
and explained to them on the way home. The first result 
of the second visit was the construction of a teashop. (They 
had been taken to one for some milk.) Fred, extremely 
backward, was slow but accurate in screwing in the hooks on 
the dresser and helped the girls to make tables and chairs 
and a counter. 

An engine was practically finished when the wood split as 
the wheels were screwed in. This meant making a new 
cabin, finding a fresh set of wheels, as the others were the 
wrong size, and refixing it all. However, there were no com¬ 
plaints, and it was eventually finished. Billy fastened the 
coach to the boiler of the engine, much to Albert’s disgust; 
he pointed out the mistake and showed him the right position 
by referring to a picture and then helped him to put it right. 
By the fifth week, there were several well-defined ‘gangs’ 
during the activity period, each with a leader who had 
spontaneously taken charge. Charlie looked after the book¬ 
stall and the children making books and papers. They 
included both boys and girls. David continued to manage 
the post office and had a gang of sorters who also made 
stationery and played with the various side-issues of the post 
office. The tea-room occupied half a dozen, controlled by 
Harry. Then there were the boys who usually chose to 
make something to do with trains and engines. Others were 
occupied mainly with painting, cooking, and quiet games and 
books. It was usual for a member of any group to leave 
the others when he felt like some solitary play, or two or 
three might go off for an afternoon to do something together. 
The results of cooking activities were sometimes handed over 
to the teashop so that real cakes could be bought with play 
money. Joe remarked to his waitress: ‘.You can buy bigger 
ones than these for a halfpenny in the market.’ To which 
Joan replied with great scorn: ‘Well, it’s only a cardboard 
halfpenny anyway, what more do you think you are going 

to getl* 
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Christmas with its excitements interrupted their routine, 
but after the holidays, stations and trains were still the chief 
interest. A fruit stall was made by two boys for a little girl 
who wanted to sell apples. It was during class discussion 
on what other kinds of fruit they could sell that inquiries 
were made about the origins and transport of apples and 
oranges. An expedition was arranged to the Docks to watch 
the unloading of goods from the ships. It was an adventurous 
outing and they were so impressed by the river life and the 
bridges that the purpose of the expedition was almost for¬ 
gotten. As soon as they got back to materials they began 
to make docks in the sand bin. They nailed strips of wood 
to each side and on this built a miniature town of two streets 
of houses, churches and warehouses. Seven boys worked 
together for over a week and other children contributed 
boats and barges of every description made out of all sorts 
of materials. One had such a tall mast that it would not go 
under the bridge. Undaunted, they said: ‘Well, we must 
make it open like Tower Bridge.’ The problem occupied 
the class, to whom it was told during the discussion, and 
various solutions were contributed. Eventually Charlie and 
Billy chalked a line for the cracks, removed the bridge and 
sawed it into pieces along the marks, then fixed on hinges 
and nailed the plank back into position. At first they were 
content to open it themselves, but some weeks later, strings 
were added so that it could be drawn up ‘by itself’. Now 
they were busy making crates of fruit and bags of flour to be 
unloaded at the docks. The question of a crane arose and 
was solved by a block of wood, the half of an old skittle, a 
hook, and a piece of string. The screw was fixed in the arm 
so that it could be swung round and so deposit the crates 
in the warehouse after they had been removed from the 
barges. A quiet boy, Charlie H., who looked after the 
painting of the backsheets in the theatre (Chapter X) and 
who usually spent all his time with paints and crayons 
announced that he intended to make the Tower of London 
and readily accepted the eager offers of help from two other 
children. They refused to use clay ‘as it breaks into powder’ 
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and chose plasticine, which was not generally popular. 
Every detail was included and the finished model looked 
more like the work of a nine- or ten-year-old. 

The fruit stall was soon well stocked. Real apples and 
oranges were sold for a halfpenny each during play times and 
accounts were kept. The clay fruit was sold for cardboard 
coins and taken to the ‘cafe’ to be ‘eaten’. Some of the 
slower children played at this daily, and two of the most 
backward undertook the colouring of the fruit. They were 
not as careful as the group thought necessary, and were told 
that ‘nothing which isn’t worth a halfpenny’ should be shown 
in the shop. One child painted a poster to advertise the 
apples. It showed a child with large, rosy cheeks ‘because 
he had been eating rosy apples’. Charlie H. drew a poster of 
a boy with large, green cheeks because he had been eating 
green apples’. Shopping became extremely popular after 
the girls had made themselves embroidered bags, stimulated 
by a new supply of canvas and wools. 

At the beginning of February, there were still children 
making ‘traffic’ for the bridge and riverside town. Lamp- 
posts, pillar-boxes, and cars as well as many kinds of river 
craft and fishing smacks, a lighthouse, life-boats, nets, and 
life-belts were all included. 

Suddenly, a fresh absorption appeared, viz., coal mines, 
probably because there had been talk about fuel for steam¬ 
ships. A coal mine was made in an old cheese box about 
i\ feet long and i foot wide, but quite deep. John (who 
wrote the story of his seed) directed the activities of several 
other boys. He told them to paint it black inside, to paint 
a tray for grass and nail it to the top on one side. This was the 
field where the pit ponies could play. He himself made the 
cage out of wooden strips roughly put together and the 
frame of a cardboard soap-box. A rod, cotton reel, and string 
were manipulated so that the cage worked up and down. A 
screw was put in the side of the reel for handle. Black coal- 
trucks were made and filled with real coal and drawn by 
ponies made out of cork and beads. Later on, they made 
pickaxes, choppers, and lamps, and erected an ambulance 
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shed at the pit-head, furnished with beds. John found most 
of their information from pictures in an encyclopedia. 

During one discussion, the origins of fruit was the topic. 
They could understand the distribution from Covent 
Garden more easily than orchards in Kent, and began to 
play at fruit-markets with sacks and barrows. They made 
a wholesale market in order to sell to a group of five-year-olds 
who had a fruit stall and needed supplies (see Chapter V). 

Harry, who had been the leader of the teashop, relin¬ 
quished his responsibility in favour of Rosie, who was an 
outstanding leader and who played the witch so effectively 
(Chapter III). One day, she was observed sending two girls 
to bake and two to make paper bags, while she and a friend 
set tables and made out bills for possible customers. All her 
followers acquiesced instantly. She had to be watched as 
she was a persistent pilferer. About this time, she took a 
packet of picture post-cards and hid them under her pinafore 
to take home unobserved. When stopped, she explained 
that the teacher could not possibly use so many all at once 
and she had none at home to play with. ‘Why did you hide 
them?’ she was asked. ‘Because if the other children saw, 
they would want to take some too, and then there wouldn’t 
be any left for you!’ 

A strange incident happened during the first week in 
March while the Covent Garden interest was proceeding. 
Rosie removed all the vegetables from her shop and asked 
John to write a notice for her: ‘This shop to let.’ John 
added independently: ‘Ask Rosie R.’ Harry, who had 
originally made the shop, wrote to Eileen: 'Dear Eileen, Do 
you want to have my shop; there is no things in it you can 
do what you like with it. With love, Harry.’ The offer was 
accepted and Eileen scrubbed and painted it, then wrote 
notices: ‘Tea, Coffee, Lemonade, Hot Pies, Fish and Chips,’ 
and a very large one: ‘Good pull up for car men.’ ‘They 
always have that, she explained, ‘’cos then you know it will 
be cheap tea, a penny.’ Several girls helped to stock the 
stall with cardboard and clay commodities. Bottles of 
coloured water were used as various drinks. ‘Are you going 
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to have bills? asked Rosie. Oh, no, you have to pay before 
you eat; you might not have any money after.’ The parti¬ 
cular circle who patronized her stall usually impersonated 
some one. Charlie was a tram conductor when he came, 
Rosie M. was a charwoman going home, Billy and Bert 
called as a carter and his horse, and David was a porter from 
Covent Garden. Rene was a mother taking her children 
into breakfast, while ‘Father’, Charlie B., filled the cart with 
potatoes. 

When Rosie and Harry had disposed of the shop, they 
both busied themselves in Covent Garden, Harry as a porter 
and Rosie as a saleswoman, who always had to have a crowd 
of children with her who ‘couldn’t be left at home’. 

An amusing conversation was overheard when Billy was 
buying ‘stuff’ from Covent Garden to sell to Class 4. ‘Give 
us a ’alfpenny carrot,’ he asked. Rosie said firmly: ‘You 
know you can only buy things in lots here.’ ‘Yes, I know,’ 
was the answer, ‘but give us a carrot for me pore ole ’orse.’ 
The exchange was made and Charlie G. (the horse) pro¬ 
ceeded to ‘eat’ the vegetable and for several days thereafter 
demanded his breakfast before setting out on his round. 
Kenneth, a slow child with defective speech, invented a new 
game. He set the old alarm clock (part of the junk kept in 
all the rooms), and when it went off with deafening precision, 
Billy got up from his seat, went outside to find his barrow, 
callfed the horse, put him into the shaft and with a wave of 
the hand, drove round the room to Covent Garden to buy 
the day’s goods. 

About this time, letters began to pass between the children 
more freely than usual. We did not always see these letters, 
but sometimes they showed them to us and sometimes they 
were left about. Rosie J. (see page 75), wrote to Eileen: 
‘Dear Eileen, If you sit next to me, I will learn you your 
sums. Love from Rosie.’ 

Billy wrote to Harry: ‘Do you want to have my covent 
Garden Market? You can turn Rose out and you can turn 
Mary out. Do you like them daffodils them green leaves 
and them willow catkins. I like them green leaves you can 
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be second head of the garden if you like and have the cart. 
With love from Billy.’ 

From John to Harry: ‘I did four sum cards yesterday if 
you add up the half pennies first you will get yours right too. 
From John.’ 

From Eileen to Jane: ‘Will you come and have tea at the 
coffee stall. Jam tarts id. each there is a lot of jam in them, 
with love from Eileen.’ The reply was: ‘Dear Eileen, I like 
it in your shop. From Jane.’ 

Three very backward boys—John, Fred, and Lennie (the 
latter was a notorious character in the neighbourhood) about 
the end of March, made some excellent furniture out of 
boxes and planks and gave them to Eileen for her shop. 

Easter arrived and the children packed away these pro¬ 
perties for the holidays. When they returned, a large 
number agreed to equip the school theatre and their efforts 
are mentioned in Chapter X. Another gang continued with 
the post office, although it changed hands several times. 
Clay modelling became popular in a different sense; they 
appreciated the help we gave them towards a good result, 
and took a pride in finishing off their work, which consisted 
of bowls, crockery, and some small figures. While so many 
were absorbed in their dramatic experiences and the upkeep 
of the theatre, a few children whose particular line was 
reading and books, decided to write a ‘News of the World’. 
A sheet of ply-wood was fixed to the wall and the pages of 
the paper were of the same size. They were arranged in 
columns^ with the headings: ‘News’, ‘Open Letters’, 
Recipes , Poems and Pictures’. John and Jim were the 
joint originators and led the group, which increased by 
several children who did not wish to write but who were 
anxious to make the bench where payment was to be made. 
As usual, they were given information about the real 
technique of newspaper work, and Mary, one of our few 
little Jewesses, was quick to suggest that they should be paid 
at id. per word. So many coins were needed for payment 
that we explained the way to use cheques and they were paid 
into the bank run by Bertie Banks. When this bank was first 
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initiated and the leader had to be selected, the children 
without hesitation declared that Bert was the only possible 
one because of his significant name. He usually had a small 
company working with him in order to keep up with the 
need for coins of larger value, i.e., notes. 

Among the open letters was this one from Billy to John. 
They had been enemies for some time but were making 
friends at last. ‘Dear John, Your notices is good. I like 
your face when you smile, why don’t you pay id. a word 
for the stories in your newspaper from Billy.’ 

Recipes were sometimes in detail or sometimes very short, 
e.g., ‘To make Swiss Apple Tart, Make it like apple tart and 
then put currants with the apple.’ 

‘News’ concerned Nature Study and other activities. 
Charlie and a friend made a wormery of their own and put 
in some worms, saying: ‘Now they can sleep if they want to 
and they won’t get trodden on.’ They sent a short notice 
about their worms to John to insert in the paper. The 
chrysalids of six bumet moths on a bunch of grass came out 
while the children were in the room. There was tremendous 
interest, and while the slower moths were emerging we 
hastily collected as many children as we could into the hall 
so that over ioo waited with breathless excitement until 
they were safely delivered. We read of it in the ‘Newspaper’, 
in letters and on notices and records. Jonathan, the rabbit, 
whom this class fed, cleaned and watched when he played 
in their classroom, provided a subject for daily comment. 
Poems which appeared are quoted in Chapter XI. New 
theatre programmes and lists of casts with descriptions of the 
plays were usual subjects. Sometimes John handed back 
work with the remark: ‘It is not good enough with all those 
crossings out.’ A favourite remark about schools of this 
type is that the children learn to avoid drudgery, but this is 
a fallacy only held by those who have no first-hand experi¬ 
ence. These seven-year-olds took back their work (or play) 
without demur and struggled to make it worthy of their 
newspaper. Pictures, offered by those who could not write, 
and letters were not returned, and we heard the reason by 
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accident. ‘We don’t pay for them so it doesn’t matter so 
much,’ said Jim to John. 

The interest in real newspapers was so keen that we 
supplemented pictures, first with a visit to a small printing 
works, and later with a small printing machine. This made 
a considerable hole in our funds but the children eventually 
paid for it themselves by acting to adults who gave them 
real money for tickets instead of cardboard coins. They 
kept an account of their ‘takings’ and were inarticulate with 
pride when they had paid back the cost of the machine. 

It arrived in a box and had to be put together with the 
help of written instructions and a large diagram. The boys 
who could read well explained the parts and their relation to 
each to those who were backward in reading, but who 
became absorbed and intelligent when there was a practical 
problem of this sort. The teachers were rather muddled 
about this piece of machinery and wanted to get help from 
the boys’ school but the idea was scorned. These ragged, 
clumsy lads fiddled, tried, and failed over and over again, 
and finally did set it up without a flaw, and clamped it to a 
heavy table which was known as the ‘printing bench’. After 
the machine was fixed, the setting up of type became the 
problem. The same group spent hours of their free time 
getting their first block complete. Their concentration and 
patience were sustained through a great deal of tedious 
mechanical work. The type for some programmes was 
practically finished when they discovered that the type used 
for the capital letters was slightly wider than that they had 
used for the small ones. This meant arranging every line 
again, as well as the sorting of different-sized type. They 
went on without complaint for another two days and it was 
reset before they left on Friday afternoon. On Monday, the 
first programme was printed in three parts. The delight of 
the children when they realized that the printing was like 
that in their story-books and that it could be read was a 
privilege to witness. More satisfactory still was the triumph 
of Jim who had directed the activity from the hand-written 
instructions. One of the children said to him: ‘What does 
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it say?* Jim replied with emotion which he could hardly 
suppress, ‘Read it yourself,* and when it was read aloud so 
easily and naturally they were amazed. Jim had assured 
them that the type had to be set upside down, ‘You put them 
in back to front and they come out right side out.’ Now he 
had proved himself right and the rest of the group looked 
to him with even more respect and ceased worrying about a 
very real problem. 

The printing press was used regularly now and we were 
able to make our own tickets for parents’ meetings and for 
jumble sales, besides those needed for the theatre. 

Christmas with its special activities and the important 
social functions interrupted the routine, and the activities of 
the following term were occupied with the theatre and its 
many side-issues which are discussed in Chapter XIII. One 
interesting note must be made here. John was so occupied 
with printing activities that he had to give up the newspaper 
to Nellie, who encouraged more diffident children to play 
with her. Imitating our daily notices regarding practice 
work (see Chapter XII) she advised them what to do. 
‘Make a list of words for the newspaper but don’t copy any 
one else or I won’t put it up.* This injunction was entirely 
foreign to our usual habit of helping and consulting each 
other, an idea which she had gained through her elder sister 
and not from her school experiences. 

Later on in the term, two very backward children volun¬ 
teered to be ‘paper boys’ and to write placards before they 
went on their rounds. They had to get help of the more 
advanced people before they could compose such announce¬ 
ments as ‘Evening News—the teashop will be open at 2 p.m. 
to-morrow*; but they were proud of their large sheets of 
writing when they were finished. As usual, paper boys and 
their habits were discussed with the group, and the children 
were soon involved in trying to describe how one reached 
their various homes and what one found on the way. To 
help out their explanations, the teacher drew a plan to their 
direction, and as there turned out to be so many contra¬ 
dictions and discrepancies, we organized a series of short 
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walks when the children’s purpose was to notice which 
direction they took, what they passed, and how the streets 
were ordered. Some of them went armed with notebooks 
for they wanted to know the names of all the roads they 
passed. There followed a frenzy of plan-making on very 
simple lines; some were put into the newspaper; some formed 
the background of models which they set up to show where 
they lived, and many were sent away to visitors who found 
the walk from the station to the school rather intricate. 
John and Fred, both dull children, were usually to be found 
with those who were making models, and they supplied 
many wooden houses, traffic signs, and pillar-boxes, indi¬ 
cating each time just where they should be put in the streets 
they knew. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE GARDEN CLASS AT PLAY 

The garden class has already been mentioned in the intro¬ 
duction. Twenty-five children between four and seven 
years old spent from March to the end of October in the 
playground, using an open shelter for bad weather and to 
house their belongings. Each year, the class could be 
divided into two groups: those who had little physical con¬ 
trol and who were erratic, noisy, and difficult as far as 
discipline was concerned and inclined to be regarded as 
‘toughs’ in home and neighbourhood, and those who were 
abnormally shy, quiet, inactive, and solitary. The latter 
were often nervous and over-anxious and would play 
together secretively far away from the rest of the class. 

The group I am about to describe was that of our first 
garden class in 1934. It was entirely experimental and some 
of the children had been through the ‘change over’ in the 
previous year. There have been many open-air classes 
attached to Infant Schools, but the fact of teaching them out 
of doors did not appear to us the only consideration. We 
managed that they all had extra nourishment: one pint of 
milk daily and some malt. Movement, space, material with 
which they could work out their difficulties and freedom 
from worry about over-strained behaviour seemed equally 
important. In the majority of cases, they were more than 
usually delicate with the added burden of some emotional 
problem, but the two children who were most difficult were 
among our healthiest children. They were John and Neddy, 
aged 5 and 6 respectively. John, who wrote the story of his 
seeds (Chapter III), before this time and later on became 
the ‘John’ who organized a newspaper and shared the 
responsibility of the printing activity (Chapter VII). He 
came to us from the Nursery School and was bright-eyed, 
eager, and very talkative, but most aggressive. He loved 
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words and his acting was remarkable. The difficulty arose 
at home. He had been born while his father was at sea and 
before his mother had been married. On the day when she 
was expecting the father home, he failed to return and the 
shock and worry caused a nervous breakdown. John was 
left in charge of a grandfather who looked after him for some 
time after the recovery of the mother so that she could go 
out to work. The two were great friends and John learned 
his splendid vocabulary from him. Unfortunately, the old 
man spoiled him thoroughly; he gave in to his every wish and 
supplied him with a good deal of pocket money. Every 
adult who met him was inclined to do the same; his manners 
were charming and he knew how to get his own way with 
them all. Then his father returned, married the mother and 
took John to live with them. The pocket money stopped, 
and the father was shocked at the strength of will and 
‘naughtiness’ displayed by his son and took the only steps 
he knew to correct him: severe beatings. The mother was 
gentle and did not interfere but spoiled him when the father 
was not at home. His aggressive behaviour can easily be 
understood. We were able to make friends with the father 
and he came to watch John’s triumphs and to see his work 
and gradually to adopt a happier technique in dealing with 
him. 

The other child was Neddy, who came from a lawless 
family and for whom we did little, although we tried very 
much. The home was too strong for us and we were unable 
to talk the case over intelligently with the parents. He was 
a compulsive thief, for a long time was a regular truant, he 
used the filthiest language and was most aggressive and 
stubborn. He attended a child guidance clinic without 
much improvement. 

The open-air life helped both these children and they were 
happier with more space and with older boys to play with. 
Their behaviour improved although there were many bad 
days, as, for instance, when in a sudden temper storm Neddy 
threw down the large tin of malt, followed it by a box of 
chalks and ground them together under his heel while he 
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gnashed his teeth together and swore savagely under his 
breath. Both these children will be mentioned in the 
following account. 

There was Henry, who was overgrown and delicate, and 
could never settle for many minutes together but was charm¬ 
ing and plausible to talk with. He could not get on with 
other children and yet he did not appear aggressive. The 
people in the district were continually complaining about his 
riotous destruction during the evenings. Harry, who will be 
mentioned in Chapter XI as our most successful poet, told 
long, improbable phantasies which he declared were true. 
He was delicate and came from a home with a large family 
of unstable children and a mother who had to enter a mental 
home periodically. Tom was most excitable and neurotic 
and had had long spells of chorea. Leslie was a border-line 
case between dullness and deficiency and could hardly speak. 
Timothy was very backward and spoke with difficulty; 
suffered with adenoids which were not treated because his 
unintelligent and stubborn father refused to agree to treat¬ 
ment. He was very big and overgrown. Rosie M. had not 
spoken until she was over five, when she suddenly burst into 
a loud, shouting voice while she was playing in school. She 
spent a wretched life at home where she was entirely un¬ 
loved and unwanted; her father was neurasthenic and the 
mother extremely unintelligent. She is the child in 
Chapter IX who is described as making such colourful 
pictures. We were able to modify the treatment at home 
after a parents’ meeting, when her mother came to confess 
how her temper and Rose’s exasperating ways caused her to 
thrash her unmercifully. This mother became one of our 
greatest supports and later on tried to understand her peculiar 
daughter. Billy was one of our hardest problems, for there 
seemed no reason for his great anxiety and fears. He was 
his own enemy; allowing any one else’s success to upset his 
own efforts and creating difficulties where there were none. 
His home seemed satisfactory; the only worry was that a 
delightful younger sister was a constant menace to him. He 
was very successful in all his constructive work but did not 
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learn to read properly because of his anxiety. Then there 
was a very undersized girl, Lily, whose home we suspected 
to be unsatisfactory and whose parents regarded us with 
suspicion, preventing any real co-operation. Whenever t e 
father agreed to talk over the problem, he turned up the 
worse for drink and nothing could be done to stop his flow 

of abuse. 

Stanley, Winifred, Rosie W., and Bertie were very quiet, 
undersized, and timid. 

These children had several hours’ freedom each day. 1 he 
older ones had to do a certain amount of practice work daily 
on individual lines under the supervision of the teacher, but 
the minimum was asked and they could do more when they 
wished. They helped each other considerably. Tom was 
the most advanced reader and had his regular followers 
whom he coached; Alfred was a genius with figures and 
explained to the others in terms which had far more effect 
than those of the teacher. When the work was finished, they 
went off to their self-chosen activities, although some could 
be found with books and apparatus at 10 a.m. because they 
wanted to do rnore. In order to encourage them to feel part 
of the school community, they came to the Assembly at 
10 a.m. The next hour was occupied with free play, wash¬ 
ing, lunch, and games. About 11 a.m. they gathered 
together for the discussion and then dispersed for gardening 
jobs in the shelter, or to attend to the pets. The morning 
ended with a scripture story. In the afternoon they rested 
on stretcher beds, then were free until 3.30 p.m., and con¬ 
cluded the day with stories, dramatic work, speech-training 
games or verse readings and speaking. Their materials 
included: a large sand-bin which was the platform of the 
head teacher’s desk turned upside down, bench and tools for 
woodwork; materials for painting and drawing; a square of 
playground for large chalk drawings; modelling material; 
bricks, large and small; gardening tools; library; play-house 
and furniture; sewing materials; dolls, puzzles, fitting toys, 
beads, design games; apparatus for number and reading; and 
water. 
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When we arrived back after the Easter holidays the work¬ 
men were just beginning the shelter and there was no furni¬ 
ture or equipment. Twenty-five children and a teacher 
found themselves destitute and quickly adapted themselves 
to the unusual conditions. A list was made of what was 
required for a class of this sort, the children were taken into 
our confidence and they made some suggestions. A friendly 
brewer gave us tubs which the children scrubbed, smoothed, 
and painted for the box-trees which were to decorate the 
entrance to the shelter. Several went with the teacher to buy 
egg-boxes which they sandpapered and painted to hold 
equipment, e.g., bricks, skittles, and garden tools. They 
enjoyed painting them with house paint and then turned 
their attention to the rather dilapidated hutch of Venus, our 
guinea-pig. The stand for holding towels and overalls was 
fixed up. This meant measuring, fixing, screwing together, 
painting, and finally the fixing of hooks at equal distances 
from each other. Those who were not occupied in this way 
began to prepare the garden. It is advisable to explain our 
school-garden at this point. Each class had a small piece of 
rather hard ground and there was a larger portion which 
could be used for aimless digging or for building. Here 
they made deep holes, tunnels, ponds, canals, and burying 
grounds. Once a huge chain was buried as treasure and, 
while digging, a child ‘found’ it. He was delighted with his 
discovery but the rightful owner came along and claimed it 
with indignation as his buried treasure. Their arguments 
attracted a large group and before the quarrel became too 
serious, a teacher was brought to mediate. ‘Whose is it? 
they all wanted to know. It was a difficult situation, before 
such an anxious and critical group, and she tried to shift the 
responsibility by asking what the rest of them would do. 
‘Give him something for it,’ was their suggestion. An offer 
was made by the first owner and the finder agreed to accept 
his offering and returned the chain. 

Our gardens were never successful because of the destruc¬ 
tion of the young men who frequented the playground 
during the evenings, but they were sources of much odd 
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knowledge and experiment. The garden class particularly 
worked hard in spite of continual disappointment. They 
grew potatoes and were surprised to find that the fruit grew 
underground; they expected to see a plant above ground 
laden with brown potatoes. The seeds used were quick 
growing and one triumph was realized on the day on which 
they ate their own mustard and cress sandwiches. They 
were able to cultivate nasturtiums and marigolds in tubs and 
hanging baskets. The most successful gardens in all the 
classes were made in large sand trays; the children were able 
to work out paths with stones, to put down ‘crazy paving’ of 
baked clay and then to have plots and borders of small plants. 
Sometimes they added a pond and a rockery where tiny 
alpines grew successfully. Another time they arranged a 
lawn. Many children who were particularly interested had 
their own patch of soil in a box or pot and selected their own 
seeds from a collection. The usual digging up to see how 
things were getting on spoiled many little gardens. Fred 
explained that he had dug his up ‘because it might make a 
mistake and not know which side up the sky was’. It was 
he who rushed in with great excitement a few days later 
crying: ‘They’ve done it; they’ve got out.’ ‘They’ were the 
wheat seeds he had planted some days before and forgotten 
about in his concern for the acorn which was so slow in 
showing. There was an interesting garden which they had 
cultivated with ‘fields’ of barley, wheat, oats, hemp, beetroot, 
peas, and beans in well-defined strips. They were labelled 
and watched closely, one child keeping a written account of 
progress. We could never give them what they missed in 
being bom slum-dwellers and so rarely seeing the country. 
The expeditions which were arranged were never forgotten; 
once a friendly group of children in Buckinghamshire enter¬ 
tained twenty of ours in their beautiful garden and took them 
through a meadow to a wood. As our children stood among 
the wild flowers, they were speechless at the abundance of 
vegetation and could not believe that they could pick them 
for nothing’. They gathered them in armfuls and with 
great rapidity as if they could not get enough in a short time. 
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Then they reached the trees and the boys swarmed up them, 
dragged fallen logs about and played with the intensity and 
breathless activity which is seen in children who are starved 
of a special sort of experience. Another group were enter¬ 
tained by some generous students in their spacious college 
garden where there was also a wood. In a few moments the 
boys were flushed and muddy tree-dwellers; then hunters, 
then animals, and so on. These and similar experiences 
were always remembered and referred to continually. 
Incidentally, they were often used to explain fresh ideas; a 
reference in a story or poem. We used whatever the district 
offered. When the bulbs were out in Stepney Green, we 
went along to see them. There was an almond-tree in the 
playground which flowered meagrely. The children were 
charmed and Neddy was found underneath it with both 
hands clasped together, murmuring the new word he had 
acquired during the talks about it. ‘Oh, the blossom , the 
blossomy he kept repeating to himself. Railway posters were 
a definite help in our efforts to explain real country. Of 
course, the ‘hopping’ experiences were well used and they 
were brought into almost every discussion. Farm life was a 
mystery to them. We used pictures and photographs and 
tried to describe the various activities in order that they 
should understand nursery stories and rhymes. We were 
delighted to find that a milkman in Stepney actually kept 
cows, and arranged for groups to pay visits during milking 
time. This proved illuminating in some ways, but when a 
child told us afterwards that they had seen the empty milk 
bottles out of which the cows had drunk their supply of 
milk we knew that once again we had failed in our endeavour 
to supplement their background. 

The garden class had two patches of ground and they spent 
these first days digging and raking and planting potatoes. 
They gathered the bricks discarded by the workmen and 
made a rockery and prepared their seeds. During this time, 
they were interested in the activities of the men who were 
fixing up the shelter. They often stopped to watch them, 
and asked if they could have their odd pieces of wood. With 
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these they began to make their own house. ‘We want on<? 
large enough to hold a teacher as well as ourselves,’ they 
explained. Dan, Harry, and Tom were so insistent that they 
were given money for their undertaking. Whenever we did 
this, the children kept accounts of what they spent and gave 
details of the transaction. After calculation, they went to 
the ‘wood yard’ to get material for the framework and then 
bought egg-boxes to break up into planks for the walls. The 
girls listened and looked on while chalk plans were made on 
the ground, but they took no part. 

The discussions turned on ‘hopping’ and the seven chil¬ 
dren who had been had a great deal to say about their experi¬ 
ences. The rest of the group were impressed by the details 
of the ‘hopping huts’, and a new idea seized them and they 
began to talk of their ‘hopping hut’ instead of the house. A 
few others joined in and they measured and began to saw 
up the wood. Timothy surprised us by his enthusiasm and 
concentration. As the girls became infected with the idea, 
they played ‘hopping’ games, mostly led by Tilly. The 
family ‘treasures’ were packed on lorries, the ‘children’ were 
washed and long, complicated farewells between ‘aunts’ and 
‘uncles’ took place before they arrived in the ‘country’ with 
Timothy to pull the cart. 

The shelter was ready and we were able to ‘move in’. 
Other conveniences were needed, e.g., a low picture rail and 
a fixed baton on which apparatus and notice boards could be 
hung. These were undertaken by the children and were 
smoothed and finished off with brightly coloured paint. All 
the measuring and sawing was their work. A box was turned 
on its side and made attractive for a library but was screwed 
to a post as there was so little room. Another plank was 
cut and fitted with hooks to hold tools and this also was 
screwed to a post. 

The pets had to be considered. Large sand trays were 
scrubbed and painted and wire netting arranged round for 
the tortoise and the guinea-pig and aquaria and vivaria were 
set up. One of my earliest experiences in this experiment 
was the sight of Neddy, stoning a lame mouse in the 
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playground. Less than a year later, he was the staunch friend 
of all animals and during this term he was responsible for 
the pets. He spent long periods, lying full length so that he 
could be on their level, watching every movement. He said 
one day: ‘If the tortoise isn’t going to eat all that lettuce, can 
I have some for the guinea-pigs, ’cos they’re so tired of 
cabbage.’ He had others to help him; two swept and cleaned 
the hutches each day and two more bought their food unless 
some one had brought it from home. Two others were 
responsible for seeing they were safe in school for the night. 
No living thing might be left out of doors at the mercy of 
the young toughs of the neighbourhood. 

There were two trolleys to clean and decorate, one was 
wheeled round the school for milk and malt, and the other 
was used as a display table for Nature Study. We found this 
the most satisfactory way of keeping our growing seeds and 
aquaria, for then they could be taken to any part of the 
school to be enjoyed by others. The smaller children in the 
garden class learned a good deal from the older ones as they 
sorted out flowers into jars. It was unusual to hear these 
city dwellers discussing vetch, clover, celandine, dock, etc., 
but partly owing to the interest of a country school with 
whom we were in touch, and partly because the enthusiasm 
of the teachers had been so infectious, the school was always 
full of wild treasures which they handled, cared for and 
became familiar with. They were unhurried when they 
were sorting or tending flowers, for they liked to linger over 
the various details. ‘It feels like silk,’ said a five-year-old, 
stroking the petals of a poppy, ‘but’, she continued, it s leg 
is woolly.’ Harry used to find names for many things which 
he handled and these fascinated the rest and they soon 
adopted them. His ‘butterfly cradles for the silky pupa 
cases of the bumet moth and the ‘chestnut fans for the 
delicate leaves of the chestnut in early spring caught every- 


Hoeing, Sung, and sweeping paths was part of the regular 
work of the garden group and were among the favourite joDs, 
but watering was so popular that it had to be organized 
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save the plants from complete annihilation. Hanging baskets 
were filled and set with nasturtiums to decorate the front 
beams of the shelter, and the children suspiciously inquired 
whether ‘they got enough to eat up there’. Pots of wheat, 
barley, mustard and cress, and peas and beans were always 
growing and when the wheat was tall enough, it was cut down 
and given to the pets. 

As they still had halfpennies to spend, we suggested an 
apple stall at which they could get fruit instead of buying 
sweets inside the school. Billy and Tom were soon engrossed 
with the structure and it was one of the most successful 
we had yet made. Billy undertook the management and 
kept accounts which were shown to the rest of the group 
each day. 

While these various activities were in progress, the solitary 

children used clay and bricks a great deal. They were usually 

girls; the boys spent a few minutes here and there with them, 

between other jobs. We often noticed that if they had been 

very strenuous during the morning, they chose books, 

drawing, Tinkertoy or jig-saws in the afternoon and left the 

others to play with their constructions. Marie and Ivy, two 

shy children, used the sand to make all kinds of fantastic 

castles, bridges, towers, and fairy boats. Leslie’s first piece 

of constructive work was to make a castle from bricks with a 

staircase leading up to it. Up and down he went until he was 

tired. He refused to let any one come near and threatened to 

throw bricks if any one offered to join him, but when finished, 

he collected children to look before he ‘broke it up’. He was 

then six years old. Harry and Tom played for half an hour, 

making complicated bridges and towns full of houses, adding 

cotton reels and corks as chimneys. They surrounded it 

with a wall. This was repeated three times during the 

same week by the same pair. The teacher, noticing their 

interest, suggested that they might enjoy making small 

houses from boxes or wood, but they refused ‘because this 
is quicker’. 

If fresh stimulation arrived in the form of fish or pets, we 
noticed that they used clay to model them although the real 
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things could be watched all day. Snails, newts, water 
beetles, lizards, and water tortoises were made many times 
over. One day, Rill and Harry made a whole classroom full 
of clay children; some asleep on their beds, some doing 
sums, two or three washing, one being smacked ‘because he’s 
naughty , although Harry didn’t know why he should merit 
such treatment. Bill put one standing in the comer with a 
dunce s hat on his head because ‘he’s got his sums wrong’. 
These ideas constantly occurred in the make-believe play 
of these two boys but we saw nothing like them in the play 
of the others. They could not have imitated them from any 
happenings in the present school discipline, yet both were 
anxious because of their low achievements in reading and 
number work and both wanted to behave well in order 
to be approved. 

Another day, David, Henry, and Leslie made a cemetery in 
clay, putting down slabs for the stones and crosses at the head 
of each. Rosie M. stood by and then took flowers from the 
table and decorated the stones and scattered some tall wheat 
which she cut from a pot to represent the grasses. The 
two older boys went off to find a book but Leslie played 
alone for some time and then broke up all the work on 
the tray, throwing the pieces angrily into comers. He 
went back later with Henry and rolled up the clay for 
putting away. 

Four boys, David, Dan, Alfred, and Henry, made a football 
pitch in clay. Alfred made the ball too big so Henry decapi¬ 
tated one of his men and offered the head for a ball, amidst 
uncontrollable laughter. 

Leslie used clay constantly and in fantastic ways. One 
day he did a dog chasing some little girls, but the dog had 
no tail, for he explained voluntarily: ‘I don't like dogs with 
tails.* Another day, it was a big man killing little girls with 
a stick. 

The house developed and by the first week in June, the 
walls were complete and the window frames fixed. This was 
a laborious piece of work and, throughout, Timothy showed 
great patience and carried it through with the help of Stanley 
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and a group of boys who belonged to another class who had 
volunteered to do some sawing up each afternoon until it was 
finished. ‘Hopping games’ became more vigorous and full 
of calamities. There were imaginary thunderstorms, break¬ 
downs, and illnesses; they often had to wait while a break¬ 
down was attended to and so made a rough stall where they 
could buy refreshment. One day, the ‘hopping’ party went 
down to the seaside (sand bin) leaving all their goods packed 
on carts under the bench to await their return. Timothy 
drove the cart and David was the horse; they left the others 
as soon as they arrived at the sea and began making boats. 
John could not find a spade, the girls had them all, so after 
sulking for a while he accepted the suggestion to make his 
own and joined the group at the work table. He spent the 
rest of the morning perfecting his spade and then took it 
home instead of playing with it. The next day he left it in 
the pit for any one to use. This was a distinct advance on his 
earlier behaviour when he would have hoarded it jealously 
for his own use. With a gay smile, he called out: ‘That’s 
anybody’s, because you broke one yesterday.’ The bricks 
were brought out and made into a pier outside the sand tray. 
Dan and Tom built it on upturned bricks which acted as 
pillars and then arranged a complicated bandstand at one 
end. Ivy, Lily, and Rene got inside and Billy acted as the 
conductor to the bandsmen while the others made up the 
audience. They all burst into ‘Billy Boy’ and some little 
rhymes and the game was sustained until they had to come 
for their story. The following morning, Billy took some 
reading cards and distributed them as band music. John 
found a drum, and David and Sidney joined in, one scraping 
his arm with a piece of wood for a violin and the other using 
a wooden rake he had made. Billy stood up on a wooden 
bo* to conduct and soon the entire class collected round him, 
singing all the songs they knew over and over again until 
they were exhausted. Every one was natural and had 
forgotten their shyness; Billy was delighted to be so superior 

and the whole proceeding was one of happiness and satis¬ 
faction. 

7 
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The following week, about the twelfth of the term, the 
prevailing interest was the hut. The walls were ready to be 
put together and the daily discussions were lively and full of 
suggestions. David wanted nails and string across the 
corners; Dan said that string would not be strong enough, 
his father would give him some wire. But the wire would 
not stay tightly enough on the nail to hold it up. An ex¬ 
pedition was arranged to look at possible fixtures, and they 
came away with screw eyes and hooks in two sizes. These 
were fixed at each comer. George and Bert, two small boys 
of seven and six years respectively, were responsible for the 
job which was extremely tedious. They had to measure the 
distance from the cross-beams at the top and bottom and 
then screw in the eye, then the bolt at a corresponding 
height on the other wall. It took them three mornings to do 
it, while Timothy and Henry made the roof with a good deal 
of advice from Tom and Neddy. 

As soon as the walls were together, the children began to 
use it. The girls had undertaken the domestic duties of the 
shelter from the beginning under the direction of Tilly. 
They washed and polished the furniture, washed the dusters, 
cloths and tea-cloths, scrubbed cupboards and kept the 
crockery bright. They were responsible for the collection 
of towels and other laundry which was sent away on Fridays. 
Stanley helped them by providing a box to which he attached 
ropes. They filled his van and he became the horse and 
dragged the soiled linen into school to the caretaker. When 
these girls had wanted to play houses, they used the sand 
bin. The following year, we were able to provide a play¬ 
house for them. Now, however, they made a dresser in the 
sand with strips of wood, and collected big stones for plates 
and cups. Winifred was always the ‘naughty little girl who 
knocked down the plates’. (Because Rosie told her to do so.) 
She was well slapped and did not resent it at all and picked 
each one up, polished it and restored it to its place on the 

shelf. ... 

Now they had a real house and when the nursery children 

came out for their games, they were seized as additional 
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play material. Neddy put some to sleep all round the walls 
and tilted their hats over their eyes to keep out the sun. 
One was stuffed into the pram and while Rene went round 
to wash their faces, Tilly got the dinner ready, arranging 
clay on a newspaper table-cloth on a table outside the house. 
The babies would not come out of the house and Neddy and 
the girls settled down to eat alone. Each day after this, the 
two age groups played together although the three-year-olds 
were passive co-operatdrs in the games. 

Tilly now led her group in making curtains, table-cloths, 
and cushions for the house; they were so industrious that 
‘best sets’ as well as ‘one off and one on’ were soon finished. 
They liked to take their chairs under a tree and chatter 
and sew together. They would often sing through their 
repertoire of songs, ‘like they do in the factory’ said 
Marie. At other times, we heard bursts of laughter which 
died away as soon as any one came near, but we were de¬ 
lighted to find as much fun and animation amongst these 
children who under ordinary conditions were silent and 
even morose. 

Children who had been in Kent at the hopfields returned 
in September and at once claimed the ‘hopping’ house in 
order to work out their experience of the past weeks. The 
games were very serious and vivid; whole families were 
represented, chair trains were used, large hoppers (apples) 
were made in clay and coloured green, then wrapped up in 
a cloth bundle to take home to ‘auntie’. The ‘children’ had 
to be ill on the train at Alfred’s suggestion; ‘Now you be sick 
and your Mum must smack you because you made a mess.’ 
While these games were going on, the boys were busy making 
furniture for the hut. They contributed chairs and a table, 
stools and cradles; they papered the walls and painted the 
front door. The usual practice of buying one’s goods from 
hawkers and market stalls goes on in the hopfields and, in 
order to play in the way they wanted, they made barrows 
and sold bread and meat. The girls came to buy as they 
cried their wares heartily across the playground, adding 
some such remark as, ‘And they’re cheap to-day, my dear.’ 
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One day, a barrow was used for exchanging rags for goldfish, 
a common practice in the school district. Sewing materials 
were brought out as rags and the fish were made of paper 
and clay. 

A favourite occupation was pattern making with shapes, 
especially when the weather was too windy for paper cutting 
or painting. They found sticks and beads to use as variations 
and then began chalking their own. Lily arranged discs and 
sticks to represent a ‘father just going to beat his little girl. 
She has no arms because they are behind her back, she 
doesn’t want to be smacked.’ This is the sort of treatment 
of which we suspected her father. Another day, the girls 
made families with grotesque figures whom they called the 
‘fathers’ and then they vied with each other to see who could 
make the biggest family. 

Two boxes of flowers arrived and Rosie and Leslie had a 
wedding. Rosie W. had been talking of weddings at every 
opportunity, for she was to be a bridesmaid one day. She 
decorated them both with flowers and draped a table-cloth 
round Rosie and they marched round the playground. Leslie 
became self-conscious as the others stopped their play to 
watch, and he ran in fright to the shelter and began building 
with bricks, but Rosie repeated the performance without 
him. David and Billy persuaded Leslie to join in a game 
they were playing in the sand which they had transformed 
into a park. Leslie was to throw a stone at a bird in a tree 
(a rag tied on to a twig) and then Billy, the ‘parkie’, was to 
chase him, but he was not to be caught the first time. This 
was duly performed and finally Leslie was caught and tied 
to a post of the house as a punishment. This park play took 
place on a day after a holiday when a group of children had 
been taken to a park some way off by their older sisters. As 
soon as one group had finished with the sand, another came, 
and they all turned it into a park with swings and a pond 
and re-lived their adventures. Rose M. made a house with 
bricks, collected three children and made then stand inside 
until she had washed their legs well enough for them to go 
to play in the ‘park’ (sand). 
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They were, of course, free to use the School post office, 
and the ‘postman’ called every day. At first, they were too 
absorbed and did not remember its existence, but when 
Neddy was in hospital they thought of sending letters to 
him and this revived the interest. Billy, in an affectionate 
mood wrote: ‘Dear Neddy, I love you. I sold six apples to¬ 
day. I will let you be in my shop when you come back. 
Billy.' Henry wrote to me: ‘I think I am getting on with my 
writing.’ John sent to a friend who supplied us with 
flowers: ‘Thank you for the flowers. Did you know that the 
big tortoise did not lay the little tortoise. I am five. John.’ 
The little tortoise was a water specimen for which they had 
made an aquarium a few days before. Tom, on one of his 
happy days, wrote: ‘Thank you for the apples on a branch. 
Do come up and see us. Good morning.’ George, in writing 
a letter of thanks, added: ‘A ticket to Southend costs 4d., but 
it’s only cardboard money, from George.’ 

The unsteady children found relief in the puzzles and 
jig-saws, and we watched the co-operation between Tom, 
Neddy, and Timothy with delight. Neddy gradually began 
to show almost as much patience as Timothy, but one day, 
when the atmosphere was harmonious and calm, Neddy 
found he could not do his part of a jig-saw and, in a temper, 
swept the whole thing off the tables to the ground. We 
discovered afterwards that Tom had hidden part of Neddy’s 
so that he (Tom) should finish first. He was afraid of being 
outpaced by the younger children and felt that, as the 
oldest of the group, he should always be right or first. 

A sudden interest in aeroplanes made the group decide 
to separate the walls of the hopping house and to make it into 
an aerodrome. There had been some kind of display during 
the week-end; discussion time was filled with talk about 
searchlights, ‘looping the loop,’ and ‘bombers,’ the latter being 
Neddy s contribution. To add to the general interest, an 
autogyro flew over the school followed by three smaller 
planes. Within five minutes of their passing, almost every 
child was making clay or paper aeroplanes. Billy’s was more 
complicated and made in wood with double wings raised on 
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supports and he added an autogyro the following day. The 
class agreed to use the two long walls of the house for the 
sides of the aerodrome. They measured the thickness of the 
frame and the planks they were using for the back wall and 
then went to buy four-inch nails as the wood was three 
inches thick The old front wall was stripped of its planks 
until only the frame was left and this put across the top to 
act as a roof. A wooden propeller was nailed on to the 
opening ‘so that everybody will know what it is’. One of the 
curtains was made into a flag with a cross on it ‘because they 
are always having smashes’, said Neddy. John was happy, 
constructing the ‘aeroplane book’ with pictures and news 
fouhd in magazines and papers. 

The actual building was very strenuous because the planks 
were old and thick, and it was necessary to move any rusty 
nails and jagged splinters. Timothy, George, and Neddy 
did this and the latter held up the planks while the others 
fixed them to the frame. Bert and Henry painted it after 
Tom and Timothy had smoothed the walls. Dan wrote 
two notices: ‘This way in’ and ‘Way out’, and explained 
that he had seen them on a bus garage and an aerodrome was 
the same sort of thing. By the end of one week there were 
three large aeroplanes, two autogyros, and a parachute stored 
in the aerodrome, but plans were being made for a large 
machine, ‘big enough to hold two people’. For the first 
time they decided what materials they should need and this 
was their list. 

1. Box. 

2. Wheels. 

3. Thin laths for wings. 

4. Pieces of stronger wood to hold things up. 

5. Propeller. 

6. Rudder. 

7. Big and little nails. 

They accumulated a good many facts about the subject 
and these were supplemented by visitors from the Boys’ 
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School during dinner times. They looked over the pictures 
with them and we overheard such remarks as: ‘They are 

called craft, the same as ships are.’ 

When they returned to school the next Monday, they 
found that the aerodrome had been smashed by some 
hooligans. With the broken pieces, they set about making 
aeroplanes which were more advanced and the large machine 
was begun. Neddy put the box on wheels while Billy did 
the shopping for the laths, having measured up first. The 
rudder and nose were made from old pieces of an apple 
barrel. 

Tom studied the literature which had been supplied by 
Imperial Airways, and then drew a plan of possible routes; 
the chief ports being ‘Hopping’, ‘Southend’, ‘Malden’, ‘Up 
West’, and ‘Germany’, where Dan said there must be a 
‘bomber’. We explained ‘Up West’ as a district in London 
and they agreed to change it to London. Dan proceeded to 
build his German ‘bomber’ with a place for storing the 
bombs and a trap-door through which they were dropped. 
The question of tickets caused much discussion and £1000 
was suggested by George for the ticket to Germany, but 
Alfred retorted: ‘Nobody wouldn’t go if it was all that,’ so 
we made it a shilling. The apple stall did for the office and 
John and Tom wrote the tickets. For the first time girls and 
boys worked at the same things; aeroplanes were made from 
every possible material. The ‘factory’ group turned out 
whole fleets. A new aerodrome was made in the biggest 
sand tray and the large machine was fixed with rudder and 
propeller and painted green and orange, ‘then it looks like 
sunshine always’, said Bertie. He then asked Dan to write 
up a notice: ‘Wet paint, do hot touch.’ The following day, 
Timothy drew a square on the ground, leaving the aeroplane 
in the centre, and copied the same notice ‘to keep the babies 
from messing themselves’. Their next problem was the 
turning of the propeller and after many experiments, 
Timothy swung it before the machine started and then the 
pilot twisted it again on the loose screw and that kept it 
swinging fairly well. The pilot had to be Bertie, as he was 
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so small and the only one who could get into the seat. They 
made themselves goggles and a clock to time their comings 
and goings. 

John and Neddy began a seaplane with floats made from 
shaped pieces of wood. The latter worked persistently; the 
wings were difficult as the wood was flimsy and split when 
nailed to the supports, but he changed the nails again and 
again until with some seccotine he finished quite a satisfactory 
job out of poor material. Timothy painted it and John 
nailed the supports inside, but before he had finished he 
was tired and went to paint some notices and then wrote a 
letter. He spent much time and patience looking up words 
in story-books instead of asking for them to be spelt. 
Tom and Alfred made parachutes which flew about suc¬ 
cessfully, but when they were shown a picture and heard 
how they really worked, there was consternation and Tom 
said: ‘Four strings aren’t enough for a parachute, that one’s 
got hundreds,’ and left immediately to tie many pieces of 
raffia all round his until he felt satisfied that it was a better 
imitation of the real thing. As Bertie ‘flew’ round the 
playground, he tumbled out at a particularly rough place 
and Billy said at once: ‘Oh, you forgot to come down in 
your parachute.’ 

The girls played at ‘nurses’, organized by Rosie W., but 
as Tom remarked: ‘They are never there when any one falls 
out, so what good are they?’ They did, however, undertake 
the entire charge of the pets and the domestic work while 
the boys were so absorbed. Each Friday afternoon, they 
volunteered for the jobs of the following week, but this 
particular Friday no boy offered to do anything which was 

not concerned with the aeroplanes. 

Henry looked after the ticket office and was also the 
groundsman and had to see that a safe landing place was 
available on return journeys. There was always a vivid piece 
of play as he waved his arms this way and that to indicate the 
direction for Bertie. Sometimes there was a ‘no passenger 
notice as they wanted to take it round to see if it was in good 
condition; this was followed by a good deal of tinkering and 
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finally it was announced to be safe. I he girls insisted on a 
crash, and Bertie obliged by staging a 'fall out’. They 
picked him up and carried him into a shelter on a stretcher 
improvised from a discarded wing of an aeroplane, and 
bandaged his imaginary wounds. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE WORK OF THE TEACHER 


How often have we been questioned about the work of the 
teacher while these activities are in progress! Actually, her 
task is subtle and needs intelligence. In one way she does 
more than the teacher in the traditional handwork class and 
in another she does far less. 

First, we were careful that materials and toys were always 
in order and sufficient. Lack of material can result in 


discouragement and a dearth of vigorous play. Details were 
attended to before the periods began in the morning and 
afternoon and the children found their classrooms ready for 


them with well displayed and inviting materials. As the 
children developed they did a great deal for themselves and 
knew the routine of arrangement and preparation. Clean 
papers and brushes stimulated painting, and freshly threaded 
needles with bright wools invited a child to delve into the 


sewing bag for a piece of stuff to sew. 

Secondly, the teacher knew how not to interfere. She 
was persistent in seeing that the few rules were obeyed, but 
then left the children alone to play in their own way. This 
is the most difficult thing for teachers who have been used to 
‘teaching’, for they feel that they are not working unless they 
are telling or showing something. If a doll was bathed 
upside down, we accepted it as the child’s expression of some 
phantasy and we showed no surprise. The reader will have 
discovered that we did not say: ‘Make a so-and-so or Draw 
this’ or ‘Model that.’ There were exceptions to this, but the 
general principle was freedom for the child s desires, since 

these are identical with his needs. 

I said that there were exceptions. We had some children 

who did not know how to play or who were extremely back¬ 
ward and could not choose for themselves when they were 
faced with several possibilities. ‘Come and watch me was 
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a suggestion as we led such a child to the clay table and began 
to model until she joined in. Or we might do a jig-saw 
puzzle with her. This situation must not, however, be 
confused with those occasions when a normal child spent 
time 'just looking’. This often happened, and no attempt 
was made to force activity. When a child was in obvious 
difficulty with a piece of construction, we offered help, 
particularly with wood and cardboard, but first asked if we 
might da so, however, and sometimes the children refused 
the offer. There were times when we remarked to a group: 
‘Shall I show you how to do . . .’ e.g., ‘proper stitches for 
your dress?’ It was important that they should learn 
necessary skills at the right time for them and by watching 
we discovered, almost intuitively, when to help and teach. 
Even then we taught only those who wished to know. Many 
teachers are familiar with the idea of individual work in the 
three R’s, but in handwork, will expect every child to do the 
same, and to have the same manipulative power. Some of 
our children spent more time ‘pretending’ than making, and 
others were the reverse, although, as a rule, both activities 
were found. Some of them learned to make articles in clay 
which were good enough to bake in the kiln of a friendly, 
though far wealthier school. Most of them understood the 
simpler rules in modelling by their seventh year. The know¬ 
ledge came to them when handles fell off and pots cracked 
and they were anxious to learn from us in order to gain 
better results. After a lesson to a group, the children usually 
passed on the information to any other child who inquired. 
Many looms were made, and the woven material was used for 
play purposes. The Red Indians made a large mat of rushes for 
their wigwam, and set the loom up themselves after they had 
studied pictures of those actually used by Indians. Another 
large rug was made for a play-house and this was woven in 
sections on soap-boxes prepared by the children. Slippers 
were also made for one of the plays in the theatre and these 
were worn so often that they had to be re-soled. 

Again, a particular technique was taught by the teacher at 
the right time to those particular children who wished to 
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know. A great deal of sewing was done by boys and girls 
for either dolls or properties. They learned to mark out 
their clothes in newspaper before cutting the material and 
put them together strongly with large stitches. When they 
were keen on decoration, we might offer to show them a 
different stitch and this was usually accepted. The seven- 
year-olds made long robes for royalty in a very short time. 
The only knitting was done by boys for such articles as the 
Mayor’s chain of office in the Pied Piper play. From the 
time they came to school, they were shown how to use tools, 
although it sometimes took them a long time to learn the 
proper way, e.g., scissors, saws, the cardboard knife. Any 
method which offered a better result was mentioned to them 
and they were usually pleased to learn the real way. Two 
instances which come to mind are those of cutting fairly 
thick cardboard, and the use of the ruler. 

Beyond showing them how to hold a brush and to clean 
up after a pot of colour had been upset, we did not interfere 
with their drawing and painting. It has already been ex¬ 
plained that they used these materials just when they wanted 
to, there being no lessons marked ‘painting’ or even ‘hand¬ 
work’. Some painted every day and did several pictures, 
some only discovered the fun of it when they were five or six 
years old. Others had periods when they did not use it at 
all. There were no periods when the papers remained blank 
and we estimated that usually every child painted sometime 
or other during the week. They went from scribble to 
sheets of colour with no picture, to men without bodies and 
houses with windows and to ordered scribbles which formed 
patterns. The next stage was usually one when a number 
of objects were represented having, for the adult, no obvious 
relation to each other, although there must have been some 
relation in the mind of the child. Such objects included 
snakes, ladders, little girls, fires, the sun, and flowers. When 
they were about six, the majority painted some pictures 
depicting an action or a group of people, or they made 

patterns. 

We were aware of the amazing results of the new art 
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teaching in Infants' Schools and we were troubled because 
the expression of our children seemed immature compared 
with the exhibitions of work in districts rather like our own. 
There were musicians, nature study specialists, and English 
enthusiasts among us, but no artist, and we concluded that 
our own ignorance was to blame. Those who advised us 
thought that we were mistaken to allow so much freedom in 
art; we should insist that all children settled down to it once 
a week. We tried this. At the close of the morning, we told 
the class that the afternoon was to be devoted to painting. 
After a moment’s astonishment, there was a babble of protest. 
‘I can’t, I must finish my bus,’ ‘I don’t want to, I have to 
mend my shop,’ and so on. The project was abandoned 
and we were relieved. The whole idea was contrary to 
our principles as was also the plan of suggesting topics 
to the children for picture making, and teaching them to 
design. 

Rhythm was the delight of the children; we found this in 
their music and in the rhymes they made, and in the way they 
loved to decorate everything and the play with pattern-making 
material. There was no need to teach them at this age. 
How could we say to Tom when he told us that he was 
painting ‘a man drinking his beer in the street’, ‘No, do one 
of the children in the park.’ There were children like Rosie 
M. (Chapter VIII) whose salvation came by way of her 
remarkable phantasies in colour, showing vivid green skies and 
crimson bonfires. The other children were full of admira¬ 
tion for the one thing she could do and none of them scorned 
the fantastic shapes and colours until a well-taught child from 
another school was transferred to us. He knew that skies 
were blue and that they touched the horizon and that you 

never left a blank, etc., and told Rosie how foolish her 
pictures were. 

, . . were convinced that class teaching and 

dictation have their fallacies, we were still unsure of our¬ 
selves, and asked a friend of the school who was also an 
artist and teacher to help us. Mrs. Eccott came to our dis¬ 
cussions and answered our questions and then volunteered 
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to look after our children, who more than anything else, 
wanted to paint. We explained to the children and sorted 
out those who continually used paint and pencil, then left 
them to decide if they would like a class once a week. There 
were always more than we could find room for and they 
longed for the day to come round, peeping out of the school 
door to see if she had arrived and exploding with relief when 
she came. They helped to prepare the room. We used the 
theatre but took away the chairs to leave plenty of space. 
There were boards and large papers, paints, brushes, rags, 
and water. They worked anywhere, some preferring the 
floor; and stayed until they were tired. They were from 
five to seven years old and some spent an hour and a half at 
their work. It is better for Mrs. Eccott to explain her own 
work. 

‘Two main principles were kept in mind during the after¬ 
noons at the Raleigh. The first and most important is that 
the visual arts are included among school activities, so 
that they may provide a means of self-expression for the 
child. To accept this as a principle, one must be prepared 
to refrain from imposing on the child any adult conception 
of form, colour, proportion, or the third dimension. One 
must learn to read the forms naturally used by children as a 
means of expression so that one can help the child towards 
more complete work within the stage of development in 
which he is drawing. The child derives more pleasure from 
a complete expression and this is of primary importance; 
the teacher’s pleasure is a secondary matter. In the matter 
of reading early drawings, the most outstanding points to 
remember are that the child on the whole draws what he 
knows rather than what he sees, and that the largest things 
in the picture are those which are important to himself, 

irrespective of actual proportion. 

‘The second principle is that children have a natural 

aesthetic sensibility which may be developed. It is doubtful 
whether it is possible to teach this sensibility, but, at any 
rate it is not the teachers’ duty to do so. Some children 
possess this sensibility like limbs, and, like limbs, it may be 
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stunted or developed by the treatment it receives. Observa¬ 
tion of children working freely has led me to conclude that 
not only sensibility but the distinct type of sensibility per¬ 
sonal to the individual child exists from an early age. If this 
is accepted, teaching which imposes on a haphazard group 
of children, such as the ordinary class, suggestions to be 
followed by all for pattern making, picture making, or the 
use of colours is unsound, however pleasing the results may 
be to art critics. The aim of the teacher should be to help 
the child to as complete a development as possible of 
his particular type of aesthetic sensibility, because only 
in this way can he grow as an adult to make full use of 
his individual vision, of his personal reactions in form and 
colour. 

‘The work in this school was therefore carried on along 
very free lines. The children usually stood up to draw and 
their work was rapid and direct; only occasionally would a 
child use a rag to rub out. They moved freely about the 
room and talked to each other and were encouraged to look 
at each other’s work. When they first came in, they were 
noisy and excited, but as they settled to the drawing they 
became quieter, sometimes quite silent. As the work pro¬ 
ceeded and they began to paint, they often started to sing, 
but this seldom, if ever, occurred while they were concen¬ 
trating on their picture or pattern. At the beginning of the 
lesson, they started to draw at once without any talk or 
suggestion from the teacher. It was only, as sometimes 
happened, when a child wanted to paint but did not know 
what to do that a suggestion for a subject was given. An 
actual instance was rather on these lines: “What shall I 
draw?” “Try a picture of a lady going to buy the dinner.” 
“Oh no, but I’ll draw her cooking it.” The result was a 
spirited picture, freer and more satisfactory in all ways than 
the results of the other type of teaching: “Now we are all 
gomg to draw a lady going shopping. You want to draw a 

train? No Tommy, every one is going to make a nice 
shoppmg picture. 

‘The subjects suggested by the teacher were carefully 
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chosen from the child’s own experience, but no subject was 
ever vetoed and the titles varied from “Scrubbing the Step” 
and “Skipping” to the picture of the funeral of a late class¬ 
mate, “Shepherds following the star to Bethlehem”, “Giants”, 
“Donkeys”, and a portrait of Tom Mix. Sometimes a 
particular interest in their classroom occurred as a subject, 
e.g., several little girls painted different aspects of hospital 
life for some weeks with great enthusiasm. No subject was 
set for the whole group at any time and the help given was 
entirely verbal and consisted of suggestions to individuals 
and aimed at achieving a more complete picture without 
attempting to alter the childish conceptions of form, pro¬ 
portions, or colour. 

‘During the first months, the children painted pictures of 
situations or individuals, and then some work occurred which 
was not intended to represent anything. It was quite 
obvious from their other pictures that they had passed the 
stage of manipulation, but when asked what the picture was 
about, they did not have the usual reply ready. It seemed 
possible that they might be experimenting in abstract 
design, and so they were asked: “Is it just nice-coloured 
shapes?’* To this idea they agreed, and from that time to 
the end of the experiment, there were always some children 
painting patterns, although some never tried at all. No 
child was asked to make a pattern and no instruction was 
given to any individual as to shapes or colours before he 
began. The help which was given was based on the idea of 
helping the child to make a more complete and finished 
thing within the stage of development in which he was 
naturally drawing, and to try and suggest those things which 
would aid the development of the individual vision or 
aesthetic sensibility. No actual colour suggestion was made, 
but this type of remark: “Sometimes dark lines look better, 
sometimes light; I wonder which you will choose.” “I’m 
longing to see what colour you choose to put next to that 
lovely red,” and so on. Encouragement to try out shapes 
was given in a similar way. The results were not only most 
satisfying to the children; they were often extraordinarily 
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bold and free designs, showing far greater variety and sensi¬ 
bility than the result of any taught method of pattern 
making I have seen. 

‘There is a widely spread idea that children will not make 
patterns unless they are taught to do so. As a result of this 
experiment I have come to the conclusion that the desire 
and ability should be given scope for development. This, 
of course, cannot be done if adult forms of design are 
imposed. Among those interested in recent developments 
of art teaching, it is fairly widely accepted that the teacher 
should not try to impose adult conceptions of human pro¬ 
portions on a young child in picture making, but should 
accept the formula drawn by the child and help him to a 
more complete expression in the use of this formula. If 
this is a true principle of teaching with regard to picture 
making, it is only logical to apply it to pattern making, 
especially if we believe that the exercise of the arts exists 
in schools in order that the children may have a means of 
self-expression.’ 

The result of this class was seen in the stability and fresh 
energy of several of the children. Harry, for example, aged 
five, continued to attend as long as the class lasted and then 
he was well over six. He is mentioned in Chapter V as 
highly nervous, excitable, terribly afraid that his mother 
would forget to come and take him home. His father was 
attending the Maudesley Hospital for Nervous Diseases and 
the three lived in one small room. The teacher continually 
records the change which she noticed in him after the 
painting class, although she mentioned that at the same time 
he spent a long time with jig-saws. Eileen was rather like 
him but a year older and less intelligent. Whether it was 
coincidence or not we cannot say, but she also became 
immersed in puzzles and mosaics while she was attending 
the class. She also gained in stability and later on began to 
write poems which were delightful and are quoted in 
Chapter XI. Joe was awakened to the attractions of co¬ 
operation and responsibility soon after his success with 

pictures, and Charlie S., a very difficult boy who stole and 
8 
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was quietly but horridly aggressive, found it was the one 
thing he could do. Every child profited emotionally, 
although one cannot suggest that this was the sole reason. 
The gradual development which was always taking place 
may have become obvious at this time, but it is safe to say 
that the painting class was a great success both emotionally 
and intellectually. The enthusiasm of the children spread 
to the others but their interest was temporary. We gave 
chances to all those who thought they would like to attend 
but the nucleus remained the first group. They influenced 
the work of the others by the display of their pictures and by 
conversation about the ‘special’ painting class. For the rest 
we left the activity undirected except for the suggestions 
already outlined by Mrs. Eccott. 

The emotional development of the children went on con¬ 
tinually but for the most part, imperceptibly, through free¬ 
dom, adequate material, and the unobtrusive behaviour of 
the teacher. Noticeable progress could be traced in indi¬ 
viduals as, for instance, when certain children became more 
friendly, or when others first showed signs of leadership. 
If we were aware of a child’s difficulty, we did all we could 
to make his path easier and to smooth out his troubles; as, 
for instance, in the case of a small child who could not bear 
the teacher to leave her alone with the others while she went 
away. For some time, the child had to go with her, then she 
agreed to remain in the room with the door open and finally 
she conquered her fear. In many cases this help took the 
form of providing legitimate outlets for aggression, as in the 
case of Will, who displayed such terrible temper tantrums 
and destroyed the work of other children. Besides finding 
out from the parents more about his life and home treatment 
and gaining their co-operation, we made him responsible 
for the supply of wood from boxes and we managed to 
see that he acted the parts he wanted to in the various 
plays, e.g., the wild deer which had to be caught and eaten. 
Most of the children were normal when they were well, 
but even then the protection which the understanding 
adult provides was necessary to ensure their happiness. 
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Although all the staff were gentle in their treatment, the 
children, nevertheless, felt them to be firm supports against 
the aggression of other children and their own fears an 

anxieties. ... u 

The conditions under which these children lived at home 

caused much ill-health and consequently many temporary 
minor difficulties. Rosie, the gay, cross-eyed favourite of 
many audiences in the School Theatre, spent days weeping 
silently when she was not engrossed with her play and during 
the alterations at the beginning of the experiment. We 
thought the change had upset her but these fears were dis¬ 
pelled when, one day, she asked her teacher if she might have 
her dinner at the free meal centre in the adjoining play¬ 
ground. When the reason was asked, she replied: ‘If 1 had 
them here, I should not have to go home at all and could 
stay all day in school.’ Her miserable outbursts occurred 
at intervals and we decided that the cause was physical. As 
she grew older, the crying fits became very far apart and 
almost ceased. Sudden changes from social activities to a 
spell of solitary play on the part of certain children indicated 
the onset of sickness. Living as we did in such close contact 
with the children during their day and watching them while 
they played round us naturally, we were soon accustomed to 
notice these details and to remedy them where we could. 
We knew our limitations, however, and refrained from 
interference when the case needed the trained attention of a 
psychologist. 

It is finally left to discuss the work of the teacher in regard 
to intellectual development. The task of watching and 
interpreting has already been mentioned. As soon as we 
discovered a particular interest of a group or individual we 
stimulated its development by the provision of pictures and 
stories, and if they were old enough, by simple story-books 
and illustrated magazines. The technique would usually 
take this form. During the daily discussion period (Chapter 
X) the children might tell the whole class of their game of 
‘going hopping’, and this would open up an animated con¬ 
versation about the similar experiences of the rest, and the 
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teacher might do her share in asking for information about 
the various means of transport and methods of housing. 
The same sort of game would probably be re-played the 
following day with a chair train with more details and the 
make-believe might concentrate more on trains than on 
hopping, which would suggest to the teacher to show them 
pictures of trains and discuss methods of travelling, en¬ 
couraging them to tell their experiences. In one actual case, 
this turned the conversation to buses, and we found that 
most of the children—and they were five years old—had 
never seen one! We therefore organized several expeditions 
to the main road and there our companies of small children 
Stood and watched the buses arrive, stop at signals, take on 
and put off passengers, etc. The natural result was a bus 
enthusiasm, when boxes served as vehicles and children 
played at policemen, passengers, conductors, etc. These 
young children often wanted the teacher to play with them 
and she then stimulated them considerably by introducing 
fresh vocabulary and different possibilities, which were only 
adopted if suggested at the appropriate moment. It was 
unusual for older children to invite adults to play with them 
except at shopping games. When this bus interest de¬ 
veloped, we supplied plenty of used tickets which the 
children sorted into prices and attached to strips of wood 
with rubber bands. This, in its turn, suggested payment 
and cardboard coins were made and exchanged, and so the 
interest continued to widen and at the same time to deepen 
the understanding of the children. Boats, aeroplanes, trains, 
hospitals, markets, the central heating in the school, etc., 
were treated in a similar way, but there was no particular 
formula and the teaching came about as it would do in the 
relation between an interested, well-informed parent and 
her small children at home. We had often to look up details 
to give to the children in answer to their questions and a 
good deal of our out-of-school work was spent in search ot 
useful books, posters, and other illustrations, and m learning 
ourselves so that we could supply accurate information. 
One day, the sixes wanted to know just how the school was 
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heated, as a result of some of their experiments during their 
plays. Our knowledge was vague and did not satisfy them 
and we had to ask for help from the school caretaker, who 
undertook to join our expeditions to the school cellars and 
to show them how the heating apparatus worked, where the 
coal was stored, how the temperature was registered, and so 
on. The people who so generously assisted at our inquiries 
were always surprised at the number and intelligence of the 
questions of the children. These expeditions were fairly 
regular and occurred at the time when the information was 
needed. As far as possible we used our own neighbourhood 
but sometimes we went across London, e.g., to Victoria 
Station. Saturday excursions were usually taken once a 
term when the children had been invited to spend a day in 
the country. The following will give some idea of our 
investigations. 

1. To the blacksmith by Stepney Green. 

2. To see the bulbs in spring on Stepney Green. 

3. To the Gas Works, Stepney. 

4. To the Stepney General Post Office. 

5. Several excursions in order to map the places where 

we lived and to explain to visitors the way from the 
station to the school. 

6. To fish for ‘tiddlers’ in the ‘Cut’. 

7. To see cows. 

8. Visits to County Hall. 

9. To watch the boats on the Thames. 

10. To explore the market, etc., etc. 

The children had well discussed their interest and had 
already been active before we went on these expeditions so 
that they had certain information. In this way they were 
more likely to notice further and to have problems which 
they desired to solve. They would chatter the whole 
journey and make continual observations and inquiries. 
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The return always meant renewed vigour in the subject, 
more activity, and more accuracy. During the visit to the 
underworld of the school, the caretaker (of whom the children 
were very fond) told them about the spring on which the 
school was built and that night the teacher had to look up 
the subject as they had already begun to ask questions. 
This resulted in a river interest and there were many 
experiments with the sand tray and in the waste part of 
the garden. 

The account of the activities with the seven-year-olds will 
give an indication of their intellectual progress, but it is 
opportune to remind the reader that although there were no 
geography or history lessons, the children could discuss their 
environment intelligently and were aware of relations 
between themselves and their way of life and the world 
outside their own. Part of our permanent equipment was 
a set of pictures dealing with the supply of those commodities 
used in cooking. They asked the names of the different 
ingredients supplied, and discussed their quality and nature, 
where they were grown, how they arrived at their present 
state, what else could one do with them, etc. We used 
pictures to lend accuracy to our explanations. Enough has been 
said to explain how the children learned about transport, 
the supply of coal, the work at the docks, the distribution 
of vegetables, and so on. We tried to be accurate in our 
explanations and for that reason brought our own library 
books with us to show the children. When foreign children 
became the subject of an interest, the photographs in our 
own books were more valuable than any explanations. The 
older children would ask many questions and then we were 
able to give them some idea of life different from our own. 
Story-books and our foreign visitors were the usual source of 
stimulation about distant peoples. We had several good 
friends from the Colonies, one from China, another m Malta, 
who wrote regularly and sent parcels of delightful materials 
to the children. When the feasts of Japan were about to 
take place, the children wrote to our Chinese friend about 
it to see what information she had to offer, especially about 
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tea-making. There were also children in country schools 
who sent us flowers and details about their own lives. 

A student from South Africa showed them pictures and 
told them delightful stories about native child life. The 
class was so interested that they changed the names of their 
dolls and called them after the children in the stories. She 
also took great pains to construct a large model with them in 
order to help their understanding of African farm life. 
There were the huts, the plantations, and the fields which 
they made and arranged under her direction. We were 
interested as this was the first piece of co-operative, teacher- 
directed handwork they had experienced. They were 
extremely attentive and courteous as well as interested; but 
the following day, when the student did not attend, the same 
children quietly took the whole thing to pieces and without 
consulting anybody, re-arranged it according to their own 
conception which had been formed during her talks with 
pictures. 

The history the children learned concerned the answers to 
such questions as ‘what did people do if they had no stoves to 
cook on?’ or ‘no shops?’ This, for instance,was asked during the 
Red Indian interest. Sometimes pictures and books brought 
us to an explanation and especially the group of posters 
distributed by the Post Office of the history of posts. These 
were shown to the children because of their own post office 
and their permanent concern with letters. Looking back, I 
should estimate that they showed comparatively little 
interest in by-gone days: the idea was perhaps foreign at 
their age. 

This method of teaching at the moment or about the time 
of inquiry and following the interest of the children did not 
at first apply to nature study; they were infected by the 
enthusiasm of the teachers and attracted by the display on 
the nature tables. In time, however, the activity period did 
include gardening and the care of plants and animals, and 
from the beginning we often watched children as they knelt 
down beside the aquaria to get a closer view of the inhabi¬ 
tants. When a small group collected, the teacher might go 
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near to hear their discussions and to answer questions. 
When flowers or birds’ nests arrived, they gathered round to 
unpack, to sort and to chatter about them while we gave 
them names and told them something about them. They 
had a quick appreciation of natural beauty which the 
constantly changing pageant helped to develop. 

During the English period, we told them stories which 
suited their stage of development and which might provide 
further enlightenment on their interests. When they were 
very keen on shopping, they heard the Milly, Molly, Mandy 
stories and asked for them repeatedly and acted them out 
together. At the time when the six-year-olds were fasci¬ 
nated by the news that the school was built over a spring, 
they were told the story of water from the Here and Now 
Story Book. Train stories came when they were more than 
usually concerned with them and so on. 

In order to stimulate them to discover more for them¬ 
selves, we suggested picture collections of the things they 
liked best and which usually coincided with their games. If 
some one chose to make a train book, we called his attention 
to the different kinds of engines and encouraged him to 
classify accordingly. At various times, there were train 
books, ships, animals, ladies, flowers, trees, fish, and so on. 
When the sixes were playing at ‘kings and queens’ they made 
large collections from papers and magazines, and at another 
time, when the interest was hospitals, they did the same. In 
this way one child acquired knowledge which he could pass 
on to others during discussion and which he could share as 

he loaned his picture book round the group. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to emphasize the intellectual 
development which took place while they were actually 
playing,'as almost every example points the moral. The 
chapters in Part III should illustrate how the interest m 
ordinary school subjects developed from their play. For the 
rest, I must remind the reader that intellectual development 
proceeds, in the early years, by the solving of concrete 
problems closely connected with the child himself. I he 
activity periods were for many children a series of situations 
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which needed thought and experiment and involved such 
problem-solving opportunities. From the previous remarks, 
it should be clear that besides concrete problems they 
voiced their inquiries for us and their companions to deal 

with. 




PART III 

DIRECTED ACTIVITIES 




CHAPTER X 


LEARNING TO TALK. 

There were some three-year-olds who could not talk when 
they came to school and others were in the stage usually 
associated with the baby under two years. Those who could 
speak" had a very limited vocabulary and whenever possible 
they used one word to represent a sentence and omitted 
prepositions from most phrases. In spite of the efforts I am 
about to mention, the majority left the school with a meagre 
vocabulary and poor enunciation, but, at least, they were not 
afraid to talk audibly. 

The lack of restraint and happy atmosphere had more to 
do with speech improvement than anything else, and our 
belief that in order to learn to talk children must have the 
chance to talk was carried out to the full. The nurseries 
began the important work; the children were never silent 
unless they were eating or asleep, and the more they talked 
the better pleased we were. As a hitherto silent child 
acquired the new skill and found his voice, he often shouted 
and would not stop talking. We knew this phase would pass 
and allowed him to make all the vocal noise he wanted to. 
The teachers talked with them and came to them as they 
called to know ‘What is this?’ ‘What’s it called?’ when they 
were looking at their picture books. They were given a 
larger vocabulary as they played, e.g., the right words for 
tools and materials and the situations they imitated. When 
they were more confident they made up curious little rhymes 
and repeated them over and over again while having lunch 
or during their play. 

From about their fifth year, each group had time set apart 
for discussion. This occurred every day and was informally 
conducted in a group round the teacher. The object was to 
give them confidence to speak on anything which interested 
them and to speak at length. Incidentally, we found that 

ias 
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there were times when ideas were exchanged between child 
and child and between teacher and children. They often 
talked about their doings in the free period and showed 
something they had made. Perhaps advice would be given 
as to the best ways and means of carrying out a purpose, or 
the teacher would give an interesting detail which drew their 
attention to further possibilities. Questions were asked, 
conjectures made, and sometimes there were arguments. 
One afternoon they had seen the sun and the rising moon 
together and when they were chattering about it during the 
discussion, an inquirer asked. ‘Does the sun move faster 
than the moon because the day goes quickly?’ Another day 
a name had to be found for a new black doll, and while 
various suggestions were being considered, some one asked: 
‘Why is black hair all frizzy?’ A question which came from 
a talk about farms was: ‘What do cows do when it rains?’ 
On a frosty morning the playground had had to be treated 
with salt, and then: ‘Why do you put salt on ice?’ Once it 
was about the age of tortoises and the garden group wanted 
to know if potatoes grow where flowers do, on stalks. Some¬ 
times they voiced their conclusions as when a six-year-old 
remarked: ‘A snail grows inside his little house like you do 
in your skin,’ and ‘Clay is just like mud, only clean.’ They 
were constantly unable to communicate exactly what they 
wanted to because of their limited vocabulary. New words 
were given to them as they were required. Another six- 
year-old asked: ‘What is it when you come to the end and 
you have to stop when you can’t go on?’ The answer was 
‘terminus’, which the child had heard when on an expedition 
and had forgotten. The following is a conversation between 

two boys during a discussion period: 

Edward: ‘We’ve got to ’ave light signals but I’m not going 

to make ’em.’ 

Bill: ‘Is that what you were talking about when you went 
up the west?’ (Edward had been to Oxford Street on his 

way to a clinic.) 

He then described the traffic signals. 

Bill: ‘I remember now, I’ll make ’em.’ 
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Often the conversation drifted to all kinds of subjects 
owing to the remarks from the children. Home life was 
always a topic. We heard about new babies, parents, and 
illnesses. The ‘penny pictures’ were re-lived and retold for 
those who had not seen the films. As a general rule the 
teachers had no topic ready to talk about, the chatter coming 
from a child. After a holiday, we sometimes had to stimu¬ 
late them with a few questions, and when a new play was in 
progress we suggested that some planning was necessary. 
Now and then we had to remind them of a school rule and 
arouse their co-operation. 

The younger children went quickly from one topic to 
another, but as they became more united in their interests an 
idea was discussed until a conclusion was reached. 

Speech-training games were played in odd times and 
during the English periods by all the children. They were 
meant to interest them in clear enunciation and to encourage 
them to unloosen their speech organs. They also had the 
effect of stimulating the quieter ones to speak more audibly. 
The games were jolly and informal and the school often rang 
with laughter at the funny sounds as they imitated animals, 
cried their imaginary wares, and repeated absurd jingles. 
They made faces in their mirrors in order to see how their 
voices ‘worked’. 

In common with all other children they loved stories, but 
we had to choose those which meant something to them. 
Such a number of nursery stories deal with farm life and 
animals and the country experiences which were so foreign 
to the children and which they could not appreciate fully. 
Stories of real things which they knew, fantastic tales of 
giants and magic, and later on adventure and deeds of daring 
were among the favourites. They had an unusual enthusi¬ 
asm for poetry which, in the first place, was caught from 
some of the teachers. This is still more surprising to some 
people as we had no place definitely set apart on the time¬ 
table for the teaching of poems. 

They did not know the simplest nursery rhymes when 
they came to school, and we found that ‘Little Boy Bide’ and 
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‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’ conveyed nothing to them until they 
could speak more fluently and had played with pictures and 
heard that a certain animal was known as a ‘sheep’ and 
another a ‘cow’ and that cows and sheep were not allowed 
to enjoy themselves in the clover and the com; and so on. 
We selected instead those about familiar things, e.g., ‘The 
mouse that ran up the clock’ and ‘Old Mother Hubbard’. 
They were sung and spoken during the speech-training 
times as well as whenever the children felt like a sing¬ 
song. 

In spite of having no set time for the subject, the older 
children had a large repertoire of their favourite poems. 
They learned them by hearing them often and by dramatizing 
them. There were two methods of presenting them. Some¬ 
times the teacher would read to them and discuss the poem, 
but, more often, a rhyme was introduced because it bore on 
the conversation during the discussion or when the children 
were in a group to look at something of interest. ‘Here’s a 
ladybird’ they exclaimed as they passed the nature table. 
When the chatter had died down and the ladybird had been 
put into the garden, the teacher said: ‘Do you know “Lady¬ 
bird, ladybird, fly away home”?’ and they learned it immedi¬ 
ately. When the first daffodil in the school had burst, we 
told them ‘Daffodowndilly has come up to town’, and as 
they watched the sticklebacks in the aquarium the teacher 
read them the lines from Stephens’ ‘If I could swim just like 
a fish’. We did not read the whole of a poem but chose lines 
which expressed their experience. After hearing the rhyme 
a few times they joined in and then it might be left for an 
interval before we reminded them about it during a similar 


discussion. . 

Poems about natural beauty could mean nothing to them 

without the experience which we introduced through their 
informal nature study, and we never taught a poem which 
had to be explained, as language difficulties became so intri¬ 
cate when one tried to convey meanings. Our method of 
linking vivid, happy experiences with appropriate verse soon 
rpanltffrl in mo* children having a good background of 
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rhymes and poems which became part of themselves and 
increased their interest in words and language. 

During their seventh year, there were bursts of rhyme¬ 
making. This again had no formal place in the curriculum 
and no specific period was given; it was all spontaneous and 
the result of their delight in word and rhythm. It was 
usually begun by a few children and then spread as a ‘rage* 
for several days. Their efforts sometimes incorporated 
phrases from other poems or words they had heard in stories 
or talks. The examples given show how closely linked were 
their various activities, e.g., nature study, language, and play 
interests. 

Harry, who found reading so difficult and who is men¬ 
tioned in Chapter VIII, made up dozens of rhymes. This 
one was inspired by the spring nature table: 

The aconites look up with their faces to the sun. 

The snowdrops look down and Spring has begun. 

After looking at the willow pattern, he composed: 

Fifty apples on a tree; 

Two birds are kissing; 

A little boat 
Is sailing by and 
Three men are fishing. 

When a Nativity Play was in progress, the children made 
some original carols. This is Nellie’s: 

Have you seen the shepherd’s star 
Shining in the sky? 

It shines so bright 
It shows the way 
Right to the place 
Where Jesus lay. 


Joan wrote: 


9 


Have you seen the Three Kings 
Talking about the star? 
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They followed it to Bethlehem 
When they had come so far, 

To find the place where Jesus lay 
Fast asleep among the hay. 

Lily and John co-operated in: 

Have you seen the star so bright, 
Making all the stable light? 

There the Kings and shepherds stay 
Till the children come and pray. 


Although the first poems are the work of individual 
children, they accepted suggestions from others and readily 
put in slightly different words which helped the rhythm. If 
a group was consulting together, it was curious that while 
one child made up the rhyme, the rest seemed to be more 
conscious of the rhythm and suggested changes until the 
desired effect was produced. 

The following were made by six-year-olds, and they began 
with a game in which the teacher asked the first question and 
a child gave the reply; these were followed by children’s 
questions to children: 

If you were an engine-driver 
What would you do? 

I would drive the train, 

I would put the coal on, 

Even in the rain. 

If I were a guard 
I would wave a flag, 

Then the train would go, 

At first it would be slow. 

The garden group, described in Chapter VIII, were not 
remarkable for their proficiency in the three R’s, but they 
were most familiar with the school pets and made up the 

following: 

If you were a little snail 
What would you do? 
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I would creep along, I could not play 
With a house like this 
On my back all day. 

If you were a little newt 
What would you do? 

I would swim about and wag my tail 
And on my back I would have a sail. 

If you were a water beetle 
What would you do? 

I’d swim and swim and hold on tight 
And then I’d go and fly in the night. 


Billy, the very anxious child in the garden class, made up 
this one: 

Have you seen a daddy long-legs 
Walking up the wall? 

He goes higher, higher, higher, 

Till we catch him an’ all. 


The following was given in to the News of the World: 

What does a worm do, I wonder? 

I think he wriggles about, 

He eats the soil under the ground, 

And he slides out 
To get a leaf 
To put in the top 
Of his tunnel. 


In the same classroom, there was a pot of tulips which had 
all bloomed except one, and Eileen, mentioned in the dis¬ 
cussion on painting in Chapter IX, wrote: 


Have you seen the tulips? 
They are so tall, 

Three are red 

And two are white 

And one is not there at all. 
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The next day she wrote another: 

Have you seen the sticky buds? 

They.are very tight 
Inside their coats, 

They won’t come out, 

But wind and sun and lots of rain 
Will come along 

And then they’ll open their coats again. 

One day a group collected round Jane, a shy child with a 
gift for rhyme, and between them they made up these 
nonsense rhymes about each other, amidst much laughter: 

I know a little girl called Lily 
Playing in the street with her ball, 

A policeman came along 
And said, “Silly Billy, 

You’ll lose it over the wall.” 

Have you seen our Charlie? 

Riding on his scooter, 

He goes all round the comers 
And doesn’t blow his hooter 

There was a boy called Georgie Goodman 
He flew over the park. 

The parky came out 
And gave him a clout 
And sent him home in the dark. 

Dramatization of a poem was usually organized by one 
child who placed others and sorted out their parts. They 
called her the ‘leader’ and expected her to jog their memories 
if necessary. They received the idea from several which 
were arranged by the teachers, e.g., ‘Before Tea’, by A. A. 
Milne, in which Eileen was always the child whose hands 
had been dirty. When John discovered ‘King John’s 
Christmas’ and ‘The King’s Breakfast’, he read them to the 
others and said: ‘Let’s do them because we have all the 
crowns and things for kings already.’ Nellie also was a 
popular manager and led the children through many dramatic 
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expressions of poems. As usual, we allowed a free rendering 
of some parts of Milne’s poems, for the words were never 
taught, they were just remembered. If we had insisted on 
complete accuracy, the charm of their renderings and the 
delight they experienced would have quickly died. Some¬ 
times they were not pleased with their paraphrase and would 
ask us to re-read the whole over again so that they could 
find the right words. As our fluent readers increased and 
they found the anthologies on the bookshelves and in the 
quiet room, it was quite usual to find a group collected round 
to listen to another child during the activity period. 

They all had parts in the dramatization of poems and 
some of the most backward speakers became confident and 
audible, chiefly through the help given by distinct rhythm 
and also through the encouragement of their companions. 
I can remember many bursts of spontaneous applause 
when a diffident child was really successful in speaking his 
part. 

Every class kept a dressing-up box, and the finery was 
made good use of in the activity periods or for special 
occasions. All children act in their play, but we did not 
notice any acting to an audience until they were four years 
old. Then little girls would ask for attention while they 
danced ‘like Shirley Temple’. Boys told us that they were 
film heroes and placed chairs for their audience before they 
began their performance, which was always violent and full 
of sudden death. Rosie H. used to make herself a platform 
of tables before she did a ‘turn’. Eileen, an intelligent child, 
put a clothes-horse together to make the ‘pictures’. Then 
she drew a number of pictures in pencil and chalk and nailed 
them to the screen. ‘Want to go to the pictures?’ she would 
ask, and conduct us inside, place a box for a seat and then 
turn over the pictures one by one, explaining as she went. 
All the time, she watched the effect closely and was not 
happy unless she had the full attention of her audience. She 
was four and a half at the time. Acting out stories during the 
activity period indicated that the children were ready for 
something simple and organized during the English period, 
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but this was a very tentative beginning and was dropped if 
the children were uninterested. 

The School Theatre, known to us as ‘The Periwinkle’, has 
been mentioned in Chapter I. The parents made the plat¬ 
form and the teachers die heavy curtains, but the rest was 
done by seven-year-olds. They became responsible for the 
order and equipment of the room, although any children 
could use it. Billy, Jim, and Charlie S. measured the height 
and length of the stage and bought the wood to make the 
supports for curtains and scenery. It was heavy work and 
demanded precision; the supports for the central bar had to 
be absolutely parallel or they would not fit. Several other 
boys, among them the most backward and the roughest, 
made scenery in wood and cardboard and worked alone in 
the Activity Room, only coming to the teacher when they 
could not manage some of the material. Their results in¬ 
cluded trees, chairs, tables, and cradles. Some girls who 
had not yet distinguished themselves in the eyes of their 
companions and who still preferred to play alone, suddenly 
became active, dressed up repeatedly, and acted faiiy stories 
in the comer of the room. From this time they began to 
make properties and became indispensable to their group. 

The children who liked to paint began posters to decorate 
the theatre and later they did others to announce forth¬ 
coming events. Charlie did a picture of Charlie Chaplin, 
Rose M. (Chapter IX) illustrated by a delightful painting 
the procession of children after the Pied Piper, and Charlie H. 
did ‘Buck Jones on his horse’, Lily S. organized the tea-room 
‘so that you can have lemonade and ices in between’, and 
Lennie, of terrible repute in the neighbourhood, became her 
right-hand man and did the carpentry. This shop later on 
became known as ‘Hokey Pokey’, a place where one could 
also buy sweets, cakes, and other delicacies in clay. 

Jim S. made a ticket office from an orange-box with a 
grating from an old plate-rack. There were two prices for 
entrances, id. with a blue ticket and 2 d. with a yellow ticket. 
They associated expensive seats with back rows (cinema 
habits), and put every one in that order and only learned the 
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reverse after a few weeks’ experience and complaints from 
children that ‘although they paid the most they had the 
worst seats’. 

We had always encouraged acting, but the theatre gave an 
important impetus to dramatic play and play-making all 
through the school. There was an enthusiasm for private 
rehearsals when groups would get together in the theatre or 
in their classrooms and play at nursery rhymes, stories, or 
jingles or episodes of their own making. Each class had its 
periods when plays could be rehearsed, and there were also 
times when the children could dress up and rehearse without 
supervision. There were complaints from some of the older 
ones that the little children would not respect their proper¬ 
ties; they took whatever they wanted for their own purpose 
and made it unwearable for the others. Although this was 
discussed with the wrongdoers, they constantly forgot, so 
that there had to be several boxes for the more precious 
clothes and one for common use. There were five classes 
making plays, and all contributed properties and scenery, 
made posters, programmes, sent letters of invitation when 
they were ready for an audience. They chose the other 
classes in turn, inviting any class they liked to be the first, 
selected their own box-office attendant, shopkeeper, pro¬ 
gramme-sellers, and ‘the lady with the electric torch’ to show 
the way to the seats. These performances were preceded by 
days of pleasurable anticipation by both audience and cast, 
and the parents accepted them as important occasions when 
special face-washing and a clean frock were necessary. 
During the acting of the play the audience was most atten¬ 
tive and interested and almost as critical as an adult gather¬ 
ing. They did not mind calling out ‘can’t hear’ and would 
applaud and laugh with delightful spontaneity. Comments 
were heard afterwards, and often letters were written about 
them. 

There were, of course, marked differences between the 
productions of the different age groups. We did not teach 
plays and did not demonstrate as we found that this destroyed 
the children’s conception, and immediately changed it from 
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something exquisitely childish to a ‘school play’. When a 
hnch occurred, we asked: ‘Who can show the others?’ We 
told them stones and retold them with the remark that ‘this 
would make a good play’ and they listened again, with the 
idea or acting in their minds. If they adopted it, we left the 
rest to them to plan, to lead, and to select the actors. Some¬ 
times a child said: ‘I’ll do that part,’ and later on some one 
would think of the characteristics of a friend and suggest: 
Let Mary be that because she’s small and fair.’ When two 
people wanted the same job or part, the leader made a 
decision. A different manager to every play was the rule, 
and the slow children always had something to do which 
resulted in their understudy of another child and then taking 
the part when occasion arose. Scene-shifters and curtain- 
pullers had their responsibilities and knew every one’s part, 
and it was not unusual for one of them to say, ‘I can be so- 
and-so while so-and-so is away,’ and to our surprise the 
understudy might be even better than the original. Epi¬ 
demics and the ‘hopping’ season brought fresh sets of 
children into prominence, and we soon realized that every 
one of them was capable of acting. One very successful play 
was the ‘Pied Piper’, a mixture of the poem and their own 
paraphrase, and its success was due to the leadership of John 
and Henry (see Chapter VIII), who also played the Mayor 
and Piper. Every child in the class took part, and three 
extremely dull boys were delighted to be ‘counsellors’, even 
though their only spoken words were in answer to the 
Mayor’s ‘What are we going to do about those rats?’ ‘I dunno 
what ter do.’ When one of the parents knew her son was 
taking part in a play, she said, ‘I must come and see that 
dense devil act.’ Unfortunately, the presence of his mother 
made John nervous and bewildered and he forgot his cue. 
The ‘Pied Piper’ was an interesting venture as it was inspired 
by another and older class who had dramatized it to music 
and mime. We found rhythmic work and dramatic sense 
were often allied and that their most responsive and creative 
efforts in music were in the nature of emotional release and 
expression. We were able to supply music for some plots 
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which involved much violence and which, because of their 
verbal inadequacies, they could not easily act in the theatre. 
A class of five-year-olds dictated the story of a terrible fire 
which burnt up every one concerned in spite of the efforts 
of the firemen. The teacher composed the music and the 
children supplied the movements, which were extremely 
vivid. There were firemen, engines, water from the hose, 
burning children, and falling houses. Several times we 
suggested a happier ending but they would not hear of it. 
A group of children two years older created a similar dance, 
but they caused the scorching sun to bum up the earth in 
spite of the efforts of the rain. Some six-year-olds made a 
hospital the motif of a musical play and dramatized the 
happenings they had so often seen as patients or visitors. 
There were also hunting games when certain children begged 
to be wild animals, which were killed or eaten. 

Original plays were encouraged but they were full of 
violence and calamities and had practically no conversation. 
The most successful play of this kind was created by a group 
of young six-year-olds. The first scene was a party during 
which a wedding was announced. The next displayed the 
market and the bridal procession passing round again and 
again. Finally, there was a marriage ceremony in which 
‘God save the King’ was mixed up with the grace they sang 
at lunch-time. They made all they needed, including a 
‘taxi’ made from orange-boxes, which carried the guests and 
bride and bridegroom. The ‘manager' allowed no inaudible 
speech to pass and effectively stopped the wrangling which 
often took place when they wanted to change their parts 
without warning. This play was much appreciated by the 
audiences of children, but was only performed for the more 
understanding adults. The same group followed this with 

‘Black Tuppeny’, ‘Black Sambo', and some of the nursery 
stories. 

The following may give some idea of the progress of a 
play. The minds of one group of six-and-a-half-year-olds 
were filled with the events of the Jubilee and the story they 
had heard of the ‘Sleeping Princess’, and these resulted in 
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their first play in the new theatre. Rosie R., who had most 
of the ideas at the time, became the leader and together they 
arranged to have four scenes. The first scene was the street 
market with the people gossiping about the new baby, just 
as the children had heard their parents discussing the 
Jubilee Celebrations. They pretended to be ‘mothers 
washing’; John was a father painting a house, Harry was a 
man sweeping the road, and Charles S. was digging the 
garden, when the messenger arrived to tell of the invitation 
to the party at the palace. Then there followed a discussion 
of the clothes they were to wear. Scene 2 was the party with 
the ‘mothers’ bringing their presents, followed by the 
‘fairies’. The ‘mothers’ found toys to give the baby, and 
when the fairies did the same Lily S. remonstrated with 
them: ‘You can't give ordinary presents like that, you’ve got 
to give the real things’, and when they tried again substituted 
‘bright eyes’, and Eileen P. quoted from memory: ‘She shall 
be the loveliest lady in all the land.’ Scene 3 showed 
Rosie R. as the witch and Mary B. as the princess. Rosie 
was the genius of this play, and the notes of the teacher about 
her delicious chuckle have already been quoted in Chapter I. 
She was a very small child with crossed eyes and thick 
spectacles with black steel rims which constantly slipped 
down her grubby little face. She had made herself a black 

shawl and a tall black hat decorated with snakes. At first 

# 

she said these were ‘flames burning all round’, but as Jim 
reminded her, that if that was the case she would get burnt 
up, she retorted: ‘Well, it isn’t, then. It’s snakes and they’ll 
eat you up because they’re my snakes and I shall tell them 
to.’ She carried an enormous stick while she acted and used 
it as a third leg, stumping her way across the stage. She 
seemed veritably wicked as she sat over the dainty little girl 
who was the princess, reciting in a rhythmic monotone while 
she watched the sewing (instead of spinning), ‘In, out, and 
pull it through.’ Then, as the princess fell asleep, she gave 
her horrible chuckle. Scene 4 was arranged by Charlie H., 
and three false princes tried to break the ‘hedge’ of children 
down, but it only gave way to Charlie, who was the right 
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prince. The children who formed the hedge had to sit on 
the floor as, he said, ‘the stage is really the palace now’. 

There was great activity while they made their properties. 
Rosie was busy with her black clothes, Mary made herself a 
white muslin dress, Lily S. made a skirt, ear-rings, and a crown 
as she was the queen, and the ‘mothers’ and ‘fairies’ chose all 
sorts of styles and adornments. The girls immediately volun¬ 
teered to make costumes for the boys who were busy with 
the thrones. Lily Sinclair undertook the robe for the king, 
Olive and Hilda provided all the princes with cloaks and 
swords, and Eileen made coats for the soldiers. John H. 
and Fred, the two dull children, made a couch for the baby 
in Scene 2. They worked slowly but, as Jim said when he 
inspected it: ‘It looks strong enough and that’s what matters.’ 
The king’s throne had to be higher than the queen’s, so they 
selected an orange-box and gave instructions that he should 
step to his seat each time by means of the shelf inside. 

Meanwhile the stage had to have a back-sheet, and this 
was undertaken by four children working under the direction 
of Charlie H., who was usually most retiring. Anything to 
do with painting brought him out of his shell and he was 
regarded by the children as an authority on the subject. I 
have already mentioned that he took an active part in this 
play and it was the beginning of a series of similar triumphs. 
They were helped to fix calico on to the supports, and they 
had a glorious time whitewashing the whole of it and then 
clearing up the mess. Next, they painted in the sky and 
grass, and chose to finish by making it into a garden. Each 
one worked without reference to the others and, at the end, 
the rest of the children applauded the result—a medley of 
colourful trees and flowers, not very unpleasing. Every day 
Charlie returned to school as soon as his dinner was finished 
and worked away by himself, completely absorbed. 

Other children enjoyed making the programmes and lists 
of cast, and painting covers for them. After they had had 
one performance for another class, they invited their parents. 
However backward they were they wrote letters and provided 
them with a programme. (They were to act a ballad and 
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several other poems besides the play.) Nellie wrote: ‘Will 
you come to our concert on Thursday afternoon? It’s going 
to be good. You will see the King and Queen and the 
Sleeping Princess and I am going to do “Emmeline”. With 
love from Nellie.’ They were so excited; more than one 
child remarked: ‘My mother will never believe I can do it till 
she comes to see me.’ In the interval they served real tea 
and delighted their parents with this display of independence 
and ability. 

‘The King of the Golden River’ was another play managed 
by the same group. The teacher had not intended to suggest 
such a difficult task. She told them the story, and they 
dramatized some of it in the few minutes before they left in 
the afternoon. They tried it again on the following day and 
were quite sure that it could be a play. There was a great 
deal of discussion and a leader appeared for almost every 
incident. Whoever had the best ideas spontaneously became 
the inspiration and directed the rest. This play began in 
three scenes but was changed and added to until it finally 
had seven. Each leader chose his group and together they 
arranged their scene. The audience interrupted, suggested, 
and prompted, and the action was often held up while an 
argument was settled. In one of these scenes, the audience 
was invited to join in, ‘if you can do it better’. They came 
and were accepted, as their contribution was recognized to 
be an improvement. Many teachers would have been 
astonished to witness how the children avoided those inci¬ 
dents which were not relevant and those which were un¬ 
suitable for our small stage. The properties for this play 
were decorated as there was a sudden enthusiasm for design 
on any piece of creative work. John had looked up the 
pictures in the book and inquired why they all wore ‘such 
funny clothes’, and an explanation was given him, but he 
suggested in the discussion that they might as well make the 
right things, and a group of girls worked at long pointed 
shoes, tunics, and girdles under his directions. They would 
hurry to finish their assignments in the morning and then 
sit together in a circle with their dolls between them, calling 
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themselves the ‘Sewing Club’. They lived their parts in the 
play so intensely that they often used the form of expression 
heard during the reading of the story and incorporated it in 
the play, and kept definitely to it during the ‘sewing party’. 

The first scene in this play was ‘The Old Road’, which 
was actually in the neighbourhood. Scene 2 was ‘Poor 
Gluck’, Scene 3 ‘Gluck’s Mug’, and so on. There was lively 
acting in the beginning, the treatment of Gluck and the 
language of the two brothers was a vivid representation 
of local treatment and language. This boisterous acting 
shocked some of our visitors, but we were happy for the 
children to find a legitimate outlet and delighted to hear 
lusty voices, even though they did scream emphatically, 
‘You liar!’ 

No chapter on this subject is complete without some 
reference to ‘The Lost Child’. This was a spring play and 
reached a high standard of stagecraft for young children. 
The story of Persephone had been told to them with sym¬ 
pathy, and they had found different versions in several books, 
hence their selection of a simpler title. The play was 
changed many times and words and speeches altered and 
new people introduced. In one case, the audience were 
emphatic that the conversation between Pluto and Perse¬ 
phone was too tedious, and they remarked that they got tired 
of hearing just theke two: ‘Let’s have more servants into it.’ 
Pictures were studied and properties made accordingly. 
Charlie made himself a black and gold tunic covered with all 
kinds of scraps to represent jewels, John was the stage 
manager and refused to have a part. Act 3, entitled ‘Phoebus 
pokes his head round the comer and finds Persephone’, was 
famous for the moment when the curtain was slowly drawn 
aside and Charlie H. made his appearance as Phoebus. 
Every audience waited for that moment. 

Perhaps the most delightful scene was that of Pluto’s 
attempts to feed Persephone. When he discovered her 
hunger, he sent for a series of servants who came in and on 
bended knee offered some delicacy which they suggested and 
made themselves. ‘Wouldn’t you like some chocolate?’ 
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Pluto asked anxiously. ‘No,* was the answer, said sadly but 
with a suspicion of scorn. With a disdainful wave of the 
hand, Pluto instructed in broad cockney: ‘Tike it awaiy, I’ll 
call my other servant.’ This was done by clapping the 
hands. ‘Wouldn’t you like some nice Swiss roll?’ No,’ 
still more mournfully. ‘Tike it awaiy, I’ll call another 
servant,’ and this went on so with different servants and 
different food, until at last Persephone said: ‘I only want a 
pomegranate from my muwer’s gardern.’ ‘Why didn’t 
you say so before?’ Pluto retorted in an exasperated tone of 
voice. ‘My servants can go all round the world to get what 
you want.’ 



CHAPTER XI 


LEARNING TO READ AND WRITE 

Our Nurseries laid the foundations for reading and writing, 
since there the children began to talk and to build up a 
vocabulary. I have already emphasized how inarticulate 
their speech was. A boy of seven, brought his word book to 
the teacher and asked her to spell ‘Camaf’. The puzzled 
teacher asked him to explain. ‘The tortoise camaf walk 
quick now.’ ‘Can’t ’arf’ was what he wanted to say. Another 
child of the same age did not know what to call a rubber 
band and asked for ‘a little motor tyre*. ‘Smorning* and 
‘saftemoon’ instead of ‘this morning’, etc., were always 
used. 

Reading necessarily depends upon a fairly normal vocabu¬ 
lary. Our children often failed to recognize the simplest 
experiences in a story-book, for they had not enjoyed similar 
experiences or heard about them in conversation. If it had 
been possible, we should have written our own readers about 
‘hopping’ and street life. We tried to supplement this 
dearth of experience by activities, excursions, stories, 
rhymes, and pictures, and by giving them freedom to use 
their slowly acquired knowledge and language when chatter¬ 
ing to us and to each other. 

Chapter V indicates our approach to formal reading. 
Very few children received any ideas from their out-of¬ 
school environment. They had literally no reading con¬ 
cepts. In more comfortable homes, the child watches the 
parents with books or newspapers and knows that letters 
convey news. They see reading in progress and associate 
the experience with the corresponding language. Some are 
still more fortunate and have picture books of their own and 
parents who read aloud to them. Quite a number play an 
imitative game of reading before they are three years old, 
and refer to names on stations and advertisements during 
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their fourth year, asking: ‘What does it say?’ Before they 
come to school they know that reading is another way of 
communication and that it signifies a delightful experience 
when concerned with story-books. It is only a matter of time 
and interest before such children read for themselves. 

Newspapers were scarce in the homes of our children and 
books rarer still. Older brothers and sisters might have had 
library books but the free library was thirty minutes’ walk 
and across a busy main road. Picture books did occasionally 
come from charitable people at Christmas time, and these 
were treasured for a week or two and were then tom up by 
the baby. It is difficult to visualize these homes where no 
member of the family has a place to keep a treasured 
possession, least of all the children. 

Our children had none of the valuable background of the 
wealthier child. No one read them a story at bedtime, and 
the postman was almost unknown. We had to create it all 
for them. The post office, the daily news, the favourite story 
illustrated and printed boldly on a series of sheets fastened 
to the wall, ‘a book spread out for you to read’, were among 
our attempts to convey ideas of reading in close contact 
with their own activities and interests. We encouraged them 
to cluster round as we read from a story-book. When they 
began to suggest news for themselves and to ask for notices 
to be written, we knew that they had developed far enough 
to realize that the black patterns called ‘words’ meant some¬ 
thing that one could also say. Here are a few examples of 
daily news composed by the children: 

‘Billy and Lennie have some chickens at home.’ 

‘Ted is six to-day.’ 

‘We mended a bed for the hospital.’ 

‘Bring some newspaper to school to-day.’ 

‘Neddy is in hospital with measles.’ 

Use was made of any situations where reading and play 
interests could support each other. We felt that reading 
should come along as an interest like painting, building, and 
modelling. During their play periods, they wanted to write 
letters and their own books before they could read at all. 
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This is not so strange as it seems, for writing invariably 
preceded reading; scribble at the age of four and five was 
spoken of as ‘writing’. This was a game of writing just as 
the first shopping was a purely imitative and experimental 
game. Letters of the alphabet, notably A L I W, were intro¬ 
duced suddenly into scribble and this was quickly followed 
by another stage when they asked: ‘How do you draw “Thank 
you”?’ They saw words as patterns and this first writing 
was identical with drawing. The most intelligent copied 
letters in the right order from the beginning; slower and 
younger ones put their letters in any order and the dullest 
put them anywhere on the page. A distinct progression was 
indicated by this correct copying but many children were 
slow in the accomplishment. The various stages were 
achieved partly as they advanced in maturity and partly 
through the ideas they gathered as they pored over the 
answers to their letters and watched while the teacher helped 
them to decipher the words. Every one listened to the daily 
news sheet when it was introduced when they were six, 
although a number had no inclination to read. Without 
the desire, they gained but little from this experience. 
However, they all read and remembered the various notices 
which concerned their games. ‘Shut and open’ were usually 
the first to be used and the ritual of correct display was care¬ 
fully performed. Sometimes a transport game would indi¬ 
cate ‘line out of order to-day’; the bus and train office dis¬ 
played such bulletins as: ‘Get your ticket here,’ ‘Wait your 
turn for the Southend train,’ and shops advertised their 
wares: ‘Hot pies, ‘Tea and Coffee.’ Whatever was displayed 
was low enough for them to lift down to copy or to search 
for a word needed for a letter or story. They played a game 
of their own making, where a group walked round the room 
collecting a number of notices and then arranged them on the 
floor after which they copied them on to large sheets of 
paper, deciphering them as they went along. They were 
queer little figures as they squatted in hunched heaps, 
expressing earnest concentration in every limb. They would 
also collect the notices together for playing at schools. 

IO 
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Other informal activities became linked with reading. 
Sometimes they asked how to write something connected 
with a picture they had painted. As they became still more 
interested it would often happen that a book of nursery 
rhymes was carried to the teacher, the child asking: ‘Find 
me Jack and Jill* or some such request. Some one was 
noticed with a book upside down, looking engrossed. She 
said she was ‘reading a story*. Stories were ‘read’ by a 
‘mother’ to the dolls in the play-house. Imperceptibly the 
reading interest was built up and a formal approach was 
introduced when a few children showed definite signs of a 
need for direct teaching. These were the habitual letter 
writers, those who enjoyed copying and the picture-book 
lovers. 

The seriously inclined children reached an important stage 
in their school life at this time. They were given their own 
box for books and pencils, labelled with their name, and were 
introduced to the idea of ‘Practice Work’ which would need 
systematic attention each day. Part of their free activity 
time had to be devoted to daily individual exercises and these 
had to be shown to the teacher when finished. The amount 
varied; they found a notice every morning on the blackboard 
telling them what to do. At first, this was read to them, later 
they read it alone, but some children needed a little help 
even at seven years old. 

This work gave absolutely no trouble to most of the 
children; they performed it with the same concentration as 
they devoted to their play. Many of them did a great deal 
more than we set them and spent a long time reading and 
doing extra work in the quiet room. During the free time, 
in the six-year-old class, one would find the usual play going 
on and also a group engaged in their individual work. There 
were others who had not officially joined the ‘Readers 
Group’, but who chose to play at reading and writing, and 
they could be seen with pencils and cards or perhaps busy 
with letter writing. They did eventually ask to be taught, 
and they needed regular encouragement at first, since con¬ 
centration was not so easy for them. However, gentle 
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persistence won in the end. The backward children found 
most difficulty although they began at a later age than the 
rest. This is discussed at length in Chapter XIV. 

The reading group began with six or seven children and 
increased gradually. We tried not to suggest that readers 
were more approved of than the others or to force any one 
into formal work. When the average age of one class was 
6 years and 6 months, about half the class were reading 
easy first books, and were so enthusiastic that they practised 
morning and afternoon and made rapid progress. A month 
later, twenty-five out of forty had books. 

The time came, however, when we began to be anxious 
about the slower ones in view of their future in the junior 
school. This anxiety resulted in a compromise which we 
agreed upon reluctantly. The slower children were formed 
into small groups and coached twice a day. In spite of 
various methods of approach and daily drill in mechanics, 
these children did not make real progress and left the school 
with a superficial knowledge and no interest in the subject. 
In order to indicate the percentage who were failures, the 
following is an analysis of thirty-eight children promoted 
one half-year. Their average age was 7 years and 8 
months. Sixteen were fluent readers who understood and 
enjoyed the stories they read. Twelve were readers who 
would reach this stage with daily practice and plenty of 
encouragement and interesting material during the next six 
months; six were slow readers who had only just acquired a 
reading interest, and needed careful stimulation. Any dis¬ 
couragement might result in these children becoming 
‘backward’. Four were children who had no ideas about the 
subject; they were indifferent and would escape the lesson 
if they could. The last ten were those who had daily coaching 
which meant that they had missed at least twenty minutes 
of their free time. On admission to the junior school, each 
of these groups would appear to know less than they actually 
did, as the new conditions and recent holidays would have a 
pronounced effect. 

The stages and apparatus used for the formal, individual 
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work were as simple as possible and planned to coincide with 
the children’s experience and interests. So much of our 
material changed from week to week that we had to have 
some permanent apparatus for mechanical work and for 
reference. The wall story remained the same for each class 
although, owing to hard wear, it had to be constandy renewed. 
We also used a number of boldly printed phrases, illustrated 
and mounted on ply-wood. They concerned the common 
experiences with which all the children were familiar. 
Among them were: ‘Wash your hands,’ ‘Shut up the shop,’ 
‘Hang up your coat,* ‘Sweep the crumbs.’ (They were 
adapted from The Child's Picture Readers by A. Monteith.) 
These were easily recognized and soon learned. The first 
exercise was to match the phrases without the illustration, 
the second was to match words in the phrases. At the same 
time, flash-card drill was taken with the common words 
which had already been met in the wall story and would 
constandy recur in the first story-books. The delight of 
each child was supreme as he reached the book stage. The 
reader must remember that the majority of the children 
had volunteered to learn to read, and had undertaken the 
pracdce stage willingly. The first book meant to them the 
fulfilment of an arduous purpose. Each book as it followed 
gave the same sense of achievement and pleasure and with 
this came the interest in the stories and in reading for its 
own sake. Before we allowed a child to begin its first book, 
we made sure that he could easily recognize a number of 
common words and that he knew how to refer to the pictures 
for help and could consult the permanent material for un¬ 
known words. From the beginning they were shown how 
to help themselves by reference to unknown words and 
phrases. Of course, the teacher came to the rescue whenever 
she was needed. We did all we could to eliminate difficulties 
in the books, in order to spare disappointment and dis¬ 
couragement, but we found that the limited background of 
the children caused the greatest difficulty. The best story¬ 
books on the market introduce vocabulary and experiences 
which aroused no response and therefore made the matter 
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almost nonsense; and the poorer type of book failed because 
of its unintelligible contents. When they met a book which 
they understood, their progress was rapid and their enthusi¬ 
asm increased as they told one another about the coming 
delights in the stories. 

The discrepancies between the cockney accent of the 
children and the speech of the teachers made phonetic 
teaching impossible. Even without that, we found intelligent 
children were often muddled by our pronunciation of words. 
A normal girl of seven was reading aloud to a group of 
friends. She came to the word ‘hollow’ in connection with 
a tree. The teacher told her the word, but each time she 
met it she failed to remember and was rapidly losing the 
sense of the story. The teacher then told her that the word 
was ‘’oiler’ and at once there was relief and understanding. 
Early in the experiment we discarded books written for the 
phonetic method of teaching. There seemed three out¬ 
standing reasons why some of the children did not read. 
One was lack of interest, another language difficulties, and 
the third was always found with the second and that was a 
more than usual tendency to confuse word patterns. The 
intelligent child may make mistakes, particularly if he is 
reading material which conveys nothing to him; but our 
backward children confused a far greater number of words 
and did not grow out of their confusion, since unlike the 
interested child, they did not practise enough or understand 
the matter of the story. They relied almost entirely on 
mechanical recognition. In order to minimize this difficulty, 
we emphasized word differences rather than word similar¬ 
ities. Flash-card games for quick recognition were planned 
in groups with dis-similar words in an attempt to eliminate 
confusion. For this reason, we delayed the introduction of 
phonetics as long as possible and avoided those books which 
present such confusing words as ‘we’, ‘will’, ‘with’, ‘hill’, all 
in a few lines. During their last six months, when we con¬ 
sidered that their speech had improved, we tried to give 
them a weapon for discovering unknown words through 
phonetics. This was done as part of the speech-training 
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games and began with the collection of words themselves 
which sounded alike. The children found the words them¬ 
selves and they were recorded on lists and referred to when 
a child was in difficulty during reading practice. A simple 
example will illustrate. The teacher selected the word 
‘star* and asked for similar-sounding words. As these were 
given, they were recorded on the blackboard and when a 
number had accumulated, the class tried to find out why it 
had all been done. The solution was something like this. 
'When you see “a-r-” together, it will say “ar”.’ They usually 
had discovered the initial letters for themselves during their 
reading experiences and so could use their new knowledge. 
Although this work was done with the older children as a 
class lesson, it conveyed nothing to the backward children 
who were also the most inarticulate. 

The reader must not imagine that these few exercises alone 
resulted in learning to read, or that the children only spent 
a short time daily acquiring the mechanics. No subject was 
in one small compartment; like speech training it was going 
on nearly all the time. Whatever was written, involved 
reading. Play constantly needed the support of written 
notices. Letters were written and read every day as well as 
newspapers and notices in hall and classroom. There were 
records of seeds and fishes to be kept. Cooking recipes were 
used during the activity period when some of the group 
could read; and in the class of seven-year-olds, many wrote 
recipes out for others to use. There are examples of notices 
which were composed, written, and displayed by one child 
or a small group of children because they thought they were 
needed. This was their own idea entirely, the teacher 
helping only by spelling difficult words. Rosie was exasper¬ 
ated because she could not get on with the rehearsal of a 
play as the younger children were only ‘playing at acting. 
She put up a notice: ‘If any one comes in here they must do a 
play.’ Another girl who was in charge of the properties for 
the play of ‘The Lost Child’, wrote the following for the notice 
board: ‘Will you make some more flowers for Persephone 
to put in the field for the bush, please. Eileen P.’ 
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A five-year-old wrote in his shop: ‘We don’t sell rubbish.’ 
(See Chapter V.) Nellie advertised her delicacies: 

Tea Shop Menu 

Stew, 2d. a plate. 

Tea, id. a cup. 

Afters, 3d. a plate. 

Meat, shilling a leg with greens. 

Joan’s slogan for her shop ran: ‘What about a nice cup of 
tea? Have it here, id. Joan.’ Bertie Banks, who had been 
chosen to give out money from the bank because of his name, 
wrote on his table: ‘Please make more money for the bank or 
I will not be able to pay you. Bert Banks.’ John warned 
audiences: ‘When I holded up the silence, it means the play 
is going to begin so please be quiet and you will here what all 
the plays are about. If you talk you will not here the words.’ 
(‘Silence’ means the Montessori silence card.) 

Each class kept a roll of recipes written by the teacher, but 
as the children began to write easily, they wrote their own. 
Mary composed this for the ‘cooking group’: ‘This is how 
we make jam rolls. We put some flour in the basin and then 
some lard and mix the dough. Flour the board and roll it 
out and spread jam on. Then roll it up and bake it.’ Eliza¬ 
beth wrote: ‘To make coconut buttons—Rub the lard into 
the flour with a little sugar then put some coconut into it. 
Make it into dough with some water, grease the plate, pull 
off bits like buttons and put them on the plate and put a 
pinch of coconut on the top.’ 

When new names were given during conversations, they 
were also written down, e.g^ names of flowers and plants 
were printed boldly in Indian ink on stout cardboard, and 
the children sorted them out each day and labelled them. 
Very often their rhymes were associated with the written 
word. Nettles came with other wild plants, and were im¬ 
mediately associated with the lines from ‘Little Black Hen’: 

Nettles don t hurt if you count to ten.’ The extract was 
printed for them to attach to the plant. In the same way, 
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they used: ‘Come out and show your silver fur* for the willow 
catkins, and Little ladies white and green’ for the snowdrops, 
and so on. They were free to remove these labels when they 
wanted them for ‘writing games’ or for copies or just in 
order to have the fun of putting them back in the right 
places. 

We also put notices by the pets if they needed some 
attention, and the first child to see and read these could 
enjoy the coveted job. The doves’ cage sometimes displayed 
the following: ‘Please give us fresh sand’—written very 
boldly and hung where it could easily be noticed. A dry 
plant might display: ‘I should like some water please.’ 

When any group in a class began to read, they had a 
‘Things to look for’ board. One day they might find this 
remark: ‘Is your face clean?’ and there would be excursions 
to the mirror and in some cases an extra wash. Another 
afternoon, they read: ‘Have you tidied your hair after dinner?’ 
When new events had taken place on the nature table, their 
attention was called by: ‘Have you seen the baby snails to¬ 
day?’ and when new toys arrived: ‘There are four new picture 
books. Have you found them?’ 

The corridors of the older children were used for the 
display of posters dealing with their interests or ‘forth¬ 
coming events’ in the ‘Periwinkle’, as well as for notices for 
parents, e.g.: ‘Please put your corks and empty match boxes 
in this box’ was printed so that the children could also read 
them. When we were first trying to get their confidence and 
co-operation, there were notices such as: ‘Walk along here 
please, you can run and skip and jump as soon as you get 
to the door.’ 

Of course these were read to them in the first place, but 
afterwards they liked tracing them with their fingers, reading 
them to each other, and consulting them for spelling, and 
sometimes copying them as a voluntary game. 

The books kept by the children about themselves have 
already been metioned. Sometimes they had special efforts 
as, for instance, that of a small group of seven-year-olds who 
kept their own newspaper for several weeks and appointed 
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an editor (See Chapter VII). The following are extracts 
from their Holiday News : 

‘I went to the country in the holidays. I went on four 
trains going and when I got there i went on a motor. My 
ladys name was Mrs. Smith, she had a feather and J 
played with some girl, my lady had two cats one was a 
white one and the other one was gray. Lily.' 

‘I did go up the Hay Stack down in the country. We 
had two dogs and three cats and we had a cow and two little 
calves and they did not have any names.’ (These refer to 
the week in the country arranged by the distributors of 
the Country Holiday Fund.) 

‘I went down to Uxbridge my mum took me I lived 
with my aunt Lis and my two cousins and so my sister 
and I loved it down there. One day it rained and we 
played in the kitchen. Nellie.’ 

After a visit to the dentist, Lily recorded: ‘This morning 
I went to the clinic and the dentist filled one tooth with 
silver and I did not cry a bit and some other children did cry 
a lot. I saw Ada in the clinic too.’ 

The records of plants and animals were kept by volunteers 
and were written on large sheets of paper and illustrated. 
They were used as reading material by many children and 
sometimes were referred to for spellings needed in daily 
diaries and story-books. The school lives of the children 
were closely connected with those of their pets, and their 
painting and writing often expressed their profound interest. 
‘The snail is putting its foot out because he wants to wake 
up.’ ‘Our snails have gone to sleep now and they might 
wake up when the rain comes down and one caterpillar has 
gone to sleep and one ladybird flew out and did not come 
back any more.* ‘The seeds have grown roots I saw them.’ 
‘The hyacinth is growing very big and it has a blue flower now 
it was asleep in a green bud before.’ ‘It is cold to-day and 
there is lots of wind. It rained and some of the babies 
splashed in the puddles in the playground.’ 
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Tom, aged seven, kept a consecutive weekly account of 
nature study happenings. 

*Monday. The beech nuts hurt me, they have prickly 
coats. 

‘ Tuesday . The beech nuts have split open their coats. 

‘Wednesday . The wheat has grown six inches tall since 
last Wednesday. 

‘Thursday . The peas and beans swell up in the water 
their coats are not wrinkled now. 

‘Friday . Some boy brought us a crab it has ten legs. 

The older members of the garden class kept books about 
their special pets and illustrated them. One of these was 
the Story of a Tortoise and another Jonathan Jo the Rabbit. 
On several occasions, a group of bright children co-operated 
to write a book about an interest in which they had all 
shared. One of these was the Book of the Red Indians , which 
was large and made of brown paper. Every other page was 
an illustration of something they had made or acted, or a 
magazine or newspaper cutting. They were especially 
interested in the Grey Owl books and anecdotes about the 
little beavers, and collected cuttings about them from the 
papers we supplied. Of course, they could not read these 
books for themselves; we read parts to them and then left 
them on the shelves. Later we found groups poring over 
the pictures, discussing them and listening to a good reader 
who could re-read the parts he had already heard. Books 
which might be found in a cultured home were brought into 
the classrooms of the older children, e.g., Flight Over Everest , 
and these were a great stimulus to conversation and dis¬ 
cussion. Their other combined efforts included The Train 
Book , The Book of Ships and The Farm Book. 

Again, it is necessary to emphasize that only a certain 

section of the children wrote so freely. Some of them found 
it was a natural outlet for the expression of their interests, 
just as others used to paint and a few used rhymes. A 
number of them left us without being able to write anything 
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original, although they might have kept illustrated diaries 
of their experiences. No English exercises were ever set 
and no compositions. We did not correct their efforts, and 
we gave them large sheets of paper and thick pencils so that 
they could ‘write big’ and avoid the double effort of com¬ 
position and neat, good writing. Those who were particu¬ 
larly interested kept a ‘dictionary’ which was made by the 
teacher and into which we wrote the words they needed. 
The book was indexed with initial letters and the children 
found the first letter for us. As they constantly wanted the 
same word, they soon learned to find out for themselves 
how to look up a word already inserted. They would often 
borrow from each other to copy spellings instead of asking 
us. The common words were easily remembered and the 
mistakes were usually due to an urgent desire to get down 
whatever they wanted to say; or to their accent leading them 
astray. 

It might be suitable to mention handwriting at this stage. 
There were very few writing lessons such as are generally 
understood as part of the curriculum of the traditional 
infants’ school. When the children first began to write, 
they were shown individually how to form letters which 
occurred in the matter they were copying, or in the letters 
they were writing for the post. They always wrote whole 
phrases and sentences which had been chosen by themselves. 
Almost from the beginning, they wrote boldly and with 
perfect control of the thick pencils we provided. They did 
not use lines until they could write with ease. Their control 
was due to the amount of scribbling they had already done 
and to the dexterity which was the result of so much use of 
the hand. 

When a large group had begun to read, we collected them 
together each morning for an exercise in the recall of visual 
images, which is described in Mile Hamaide’s book on 
the Decroly School. As the teacher wrote the short phrase 
which had been composed by one of the children, she called 
their attention to the right formation of letters. The black¬ 
board was fitted with a curtain, which was drawn after the 
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children had consciously tried to visualize the whole for a 
few seconds. In this way, they learned to memorize whole 
word patterns, and at the same time had their only writing 
lessons of their sixth year. 

During their seventh year, a more formal lesson was 
undertaken if the teacher noticed that a certain word or 
several letters needed attention. She explained to the 
children when the practice was required and they paid 
careful attention for a few minutes for several successive 
days until they had improved. Although their handwriting 
was not exceptional, they could all write with ease in a con¬ 
trolled, well-formed hand. 



CHAPTER XU 


FIRST MATHEMATICS 

Infant School mathematics is more than a question of 
figures and the four rules. The subject embraces a wide 
field involving the child’s first conceptions of measurement 
in length and capacity, weight, size, form, distance, and 
space; number language and the association of number ideas, 
figures, and symbols. 

By the time our children came to school, they already had 
some ideas of distance, weight and size, and could distinguish 
between a halfpenny and a penny. If they could talk, they 
had such vocabulary as ‘big and little’, ‘high and low’, ‘large 
and small’. Mathematics was easy for us to teach, since their 
home and street experiences were rich in mathematical 
contents 

Some children almost fed themselves on six days of the 
week. They had a free breakfast at a charitable institution; 
with a few coppers bought their own dinner (this usually 
consisted of chips, cakes or a penny pie), coerced their 
parents into giving them another copper to buy cakes for 
tea, and finished with bread and margarine. They also 
brotight a halfpenny to school for their daily milk and some¬ 
times another to spend on chocolate at the ‘Little Wonder*. 
There were other children who were fed at school and 
brought their contributions daily, receiving a ticket which 
they exchanged for a meal at the dinner-centre attached to 
the school. 

Even the more cared-for children heard a great deal about 
economic situations. They knew the day on which the rent 
was due and the means of avoiding payment. Most of them 
ran errands and were sucessful shoppers although the food 
was invariably bought in pennyworths. Every outing and 
all new clothes meant saving up or weekly payments. We 
had a penny bank into which the children paid their parents’ 

*57 
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savings in pennies and sixpences; they watched the pro¬ 
cedure with interest and could follow the entries in their 
‘paying in’ books. There were also regular Jumble Sales 
where the mothers could buy clothes for them very cheaply, 
and the children were sometimes commissioned to do their 
own bargaining. They took themselves, as well as their 
younger brothers and sisters, to the ‘Penny Pictures’. These 
and other first-hand and indirect experiences gave them a 
background of utilitarian knowledge which the child in the 
more comfortable home does not acquire. 

The function of the school was to provide still richer 
experiences through material and self-chosen occupations, 
experiences, in fact, which would present problems for which 
they would have to find solutions. A simple example is the 
case of Billy, who was measuring up the length of wood 
which he required for his apple stall. He held a foot rule as 
he considered and imagined how long the stall should be. 
‘Three lots of twelve,’ was his solutioti, ‘and that s thirty-six. 
I’ve seen it on the table cards.’ Another instance is that of 
the towel rail which the children were making for themselves. 
It had to hold twenty-five towel hooks and the children were 
about to mark the spaces before screwing in the hooks. 
‘How far apart?’ was the problem and they were left to find 
their solution. Both these examples illustrate the point of 
view of our teaching of early mathematics. First, it should 
begin from the child’s own problems, those which he can 
solve through experiences gained in his play and his actual 
life. Secondly, he should come to understand figures and 
symbols (abstract arithmetic) through using them in these 
real experiences. As in the case of reading, we aimed at 

giving meaning to mathematics. 

No sums were taught until the children had a good under¬ 
standing of number language and a sound background ot 
mathematical concepts. They were constancy dealing with 
the four rules as they played with material in their con¬ 
structive and make-believe games. At the shops they added 
up the total they had spent; they did subtraction as they 
gave change; and during sale times, they reduced articles 
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by half and performed multiplication as they bought ‘so many 
eggs at a penny or twopence’, or ‘so many pounds of apples 
at fourpence per pound’. Reasoning and the power of 
recognizing relations developed unconsciously as they solved 
the problems of their own making. 

As with reading and writing, the work began in the 
nurseries. Almost every toy and piece of apparatus stimu¬ 
lated them to experiment and to further knowledge of 
number, although no apparatus had, at this stage, been 
specially selected for this purpose. 

When they played with the bath of water, they filled 
bottles with spoons, poured from one receptacle to another, 
made streams emerge from rubber tubing, emptied their 
small jugs into the bath with the sole purpose of having to 
fill them up again; they floated their boats or filled them 
with cargoes of stones and found how many it took to sink 
one. They loaded tin lids with pieces of wood and tried 
to steady them to keep them afloat; sometimes they threw in 
stones to hear the splash and at other times they tried to 
force down corks with their fingers. These experiments 
had their emotional significance but were at the same time 
intellectual investigations dealing with volume and weight 
and the nature of the materials they handled. 

Planks of wood gave them endless opportunities for ex¬ 
ploration of heights, angles and balance. They carried them 
about to make bridges and see-saws, fixing them first against 
a table and sliding down, then perhaps making a sharper 
angle against the side of the sugar-box house. There were 
some climbing steps in the classrooms and they instituted 
a game of resting planks on them, standing at the top and 
sliding down one brick after another to a child below who 
caught them and stacked them into a box. Sometimes they 
arranged the stair, plank, see-saw, and balance into an 
intricate formation, resting the lower surfaces on chairs until 
they could walk round the whole structure without touching 
the floor once. One day they found that it was possible to 
make a see-saw out of a plank and a pile of bricks. Another 
favourite game was to make a series of elevations over which 
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they could step or climb; a flight of stairs came first, then a 
plank leading to some chairs, another plank up to the roof 
of the house and a last one which let them down with a 
sharp slide. 

Mastery of the balance of the see-saw taught them some¬ 
thing about weight and distance. They made up complicated 
games which illustrate clearly how their concepts accumu¬ 
lated. Two children would each take a chair with them and 
balance ‘me and a chair’. Then they tried sitting on a large 
brick and adjusting their movements to get a nice balance. 
Sometimes, they filled the centre with bricks and balanced 
so that none fell off. Next, they experimented with different 
postures. They tried with only one hand, and then with no 
hands at all. All the time, there were shrieks of laughter 
interrupted by orders which they shouted to each other. 
Sometimes it became an aeroplane; they wound up the 
screw which enabled it to see-saw more easily, took cloths 
and polished it up, then they jumped aboard and pretended 
to be off, crying: ‘We’re off for a ride on our aeroplane. 
We’re going “hopping” and we’re never coming back againl’ 

Bricks were valuable sources of number ideas owing to 
their varied sizes and shapes and to their possibilities for 
tower making. ‘Higher, higher, higher ,’ they said as the 
tower grew. They began it on a table to get it ‘taller’ or 
they added a skittle at the top. Various weights in bricks 
were selected so that the huge structure could stand just 
another few inches higher before it crashed to the ground. 
Another game consisted of a set of large boxes which fitted 
into each other, the largest having twelve-inch sides. These 
were popular and were used not only for tower building but 
were arranged as steps over which they could walk. Each 
was heavier than the one smaller and they took great delight 
in lifting them in turn to see if they could really manage the 
largest, around which they could only just get their arms. 

Boxes of all sorts of shapes and sizes were used as carts and 
filled with stones, bricks, toys, and children. Every day, 
some one played at ‘workmen’ who carted materials along 
and unloaded them to make roads or houses. Pushing, 
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stacking, and loading up all added to their number ex¬ 
periences. 

Then there were the fitting and target games. Skittles 
were arranged in many different places to vary the game ami 
to try different skills. The variations were suggested by the 
children. Sometimes they placed them on top of bricks, 
or on window sills or on the hot pipes to see if they could be 
knocked down from a distance. When throwing rings on to 
a stake, they stood quite close to get them on, but when they 
invited the teacher to take a turn, they put the stake a good 
way off so that she was rarely successful. When she had been 
a complete failure, they suggested: ‘Have another turn, you 
can’t do it much.’ Both skittles and targets used to make 
boundaries over which they tried to jump, and when they 
succeeded they made them still higher by arranging them on 
steps and trying to jump over without knocking them over. 
Hammer pegs, peg-board games, coloured tablets with which 
they could make patterns also had their value as number. 
They were not satisfied until they had found a way of 
knocking out the pegs from the hammer game and this they 
did by hammering them from the side with another piece of 
wood of equal size, discovering this solution only after a 
good deal of search and experiment. The coloured pegs 
were arranged in lines, squares, and crosses in their boards. 

Tea parties with the arrangements of crockery, the pouring 
of cupfuls, the filling of tea-pots and distribution of play 
eatables were useful experiences; everything in the home 
comer contributed to their mathematical knowledge, viz., 
the pairs of sheets and blankets on the bed, the piles of 
clothes before a washing day and the ordered arrangement of 
the clean garments after they had been ironed and still more 
pronounced, the cooking activities. 

In every respect throughout the school there was no more 
valuable experience than cooking, but here we may consider 
how it helped the development of number. The amounts 
were given them as large or small spoonfuls, and both sizes 
were kept in all the rooms. The children were most con¬ 
trolled when measuring out what they needed, the difficult 
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part came when water had to be used. They poured from 
small jugs and cups and had to judge the amount needed to 
give them the right mixture. Success came with experience. 
They began in their fourth year and usually made cakes, 
pastry, and jellies. Rolling the pastry out and greasing the 
tins were the hardest processes, but they would never accept 
help. They taught each other how to judge the requisite 
amount of water, although at first they would not accept 
suggestions. David, aged three, made a watery batter with 
currants floating in it and Rhoda told him that his would be 
‘funny cakes’ if he did not add more flour; but he replied: 
‘I like them this way.’ Rhoda herself came to grief soon 
afterwards. In her excitement, she dropped a basin and the 
mixture fell on the floor. She scraped it all up and put it 
back in the dish, looked at it for a few moments, then called 
the teacher. ‘It’s a bit dirty, shall I put some water on it?’ 
When making jam tarts for the first time, the following con¬ 
versation was overheard between two children: ‘Is that 
enough jam?’ ‘Go on, put some more in, that’s not nearly 
enough.’ ‘Oh, look what a lot you’ve got now!’ Before their 
cakes went into the oven, they counted to make sure that 
they all came back. ‘How do you know which are mine?’ 
asked a suspicious three-year-old, and the teacher had to tie 
string on his set of patty-tins so that he could recognize 
them. When apple-tarts were made, they were insistent 
that the apples should be divided equally and watched the 
process carefully. Chocolate cakes with sugar on the top 
needed another measurement; half a small spoonful. 

Even the youngest children bought their own milk tickets 
at the ‘Little Wonder’ (see Chapter XIII) and exchanged the 
ticket for a bottle of milk. They managed their own lunch 
arrangements, setting a table for four with plates and one 
pot of flowers and putting a chair for each child. They also 
filled their own jugs for washing. One day, they left no 
room in them for the hot water which the teacher usually 
added and only realized it as they began to wash in 
the cold water. The next day, they again forgot, but as 
the washing ritual began a boy remembered and hall 
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emptied each jug and then asked for them to be filled with 
hot water. 

Bead-threading, jig-saws, form boards, woodwork, all 
contributed to provide this mass of useful experience. Figures 
were hardly mentioned during their fourth year. Once, 
Rhoda tidied ten beds after the rest period and asked the 
teacher to count and tell her how many she had done. After 
they had minced crumbs for the birds, they would wait 
anxiously on the window sill to see if they were eaten. 
‘There’s a bird, two birds, three birds, but they won’t come 
over to the crumbs.’ Then suddenly there would be a cry 
of delight: ‘Two birds are eating!’ If birds came during 
the morning, they never failed, when they were chattering 
in the afternoon, to remind each other and the teacher just 
how many did come. 

More use of figures was made during their fifth year. A 
small group who played at ‘the pictures’ tore up pieces of 
paper which they called pennies and gave to other children 
so that they could come to the ‘pictures’. Other made more 
substantial coins, resembling those they had seen used by 
the older children, and took them out to the post office for 
stamps and envelopes. The ‘postmaster’ taught them how 
much to pay for everything. One day, they filled buckets 
with sand and stuck little sticks into them and went round 
selling as street hawkers, crying, ‘Coal, wood, potatoes!’ 
‘How much?’ some one asked, and the answer varied: ‘One’ 
or ‘one penny’ or ‘one farthing’ or ‘one pound’. It did not 
seem to matter to them but when the teacher offered card¬ 
board pennies they paid attention while she counted them 
out. Another time, they used sand for moulding little balls 
and pats and wrapped them up in paper, calling them 
cheeses but did not really sell them. They put small cakes 
of sand along a hot pipe, and when they were hot they called 
feverishly to the teacher to ‘come and feel’. This was 
repeated several days and was supposed to be the baker’s 
shop, although nothing was sold. They spent a long time 
with silver sand, pouring through sieves and funnels into 
measures and bottles, but to them it was a game of ‘pouring’, 
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and as far as I can judge from records only one child of four 
took any intellectual interest in seeing ‘how many of one 
receptacle he could get from another’. They also began to 
use scales with all sorts of things as weights. (Real weights 
were not provided until they were older.) The game was 
to balance any one article or group of objects with another 
and entailed a great deal of experiment. They used stone 
shells, reels, blocks, and almost anything which would rest 
on the scales. When modelling, they often made numbers 
pf one article and then called us to see them, saying: ‘I’ve 
made 4, or 6, etc.,’ but actually they had made many more. 
While scribbling, they made quaint hieroglyphics and said 


they were ‘sums’. 

Throughout the school and especially in the nurseries, we 
took care to give them the corresponding language for any 
experience they met: ‘narrow*, ‘wide’, ‘circle, oblong, 
‘square’, ‘heavy’, ‘light’, and ‘lightest’, etc. A favourite 
game was to measure each other with the strings of beads 
they had threaded, then pass on to tables, mats, and books, 
talking all the time of which was greater than the other, who 
was ‘past 40 beads’, who was tallest, and shortest, etc. In 
this sort of game, the teacher often joined in and suggested 
that they should count the beads to see who was the tallest, 
and when talking with them gave them words in which to 
express their results, A little later they were given tape 
measures. Counting is, of course, important number 
language, and it was usually during the fifth year that an 
enthusiasm for long counts became a feature in their play. 
We gave them a hundred-bead chain and a pendulum clock 
as counting material, but they actually counted everything 
they met. As they chattered about the pictures m their 
books they insisted on being exact about the number of each 

sort of animal or the number of houses and men. 

In Chapter V, the gradual approach to more definite 

knowledge is indicated. In their sixth year, more mf« rials 
were supplied but they were left free to use it in the way 
They needed until we were sure that help from us was 
necLary. They played shops in their own way which was 
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more an imitative and experimental game than one of 
serious shopkeeping until the significance of the real pro¬ 
ceeding dawned upon them. When their interest was 
aroused, we showed them how to give change, how to add 
up their takings and to arrange their pennies in shillings. 
We also gave them the first piece of apparatus: a number 
indicator to ten. Bold figures were displayed with the 
corresponding number of large beads on wires which could 
be hooked off and counted in the hand. We thought that 
material which could be handled and touched was preferable 
to any at which they could only look. When they wanted 
to keep scores, they referred to it and copied the figures. 
As shopping became more serious, they would look at the 
price, find the same figure on the indicator, count the beads 
and thus deduce the number of pennies which they had to 
pay. It soon became a game to copy these figures just for 
fun, and when this occurred we added small bead-bars to 
the play material so that they could count them and write 
down the number they had. One group of five-year-olds 
had a milk shop and eventually added a milk round. Our 
rule of emphasizing number language added a large vocabu¬ 
lary in connexion with their activities, e.g., pints and half¬ 
pints, dozens and half-dozens of eggs, large and small 
cartons of cream, etc. 

No attempt was made, during their sixth year, to organize 
any activity directly concerned with mathematics. The 
more intelligent children began games and gradually insisted 
on accurate transactions, teaching the slower ones as they 
played. When a shop was discarded by such a group for 
trains or buses, the slower ones took it over and in their turn 
managed successfully, at the same time teaching the still 
slower ones their figures and how to play realistically. As 
we considered the range of activities and the children 
engaged in them, we found that everybody was concerned 
with one or more pursuits which involved arithmetical pro¬ 
blems. The teacher played with them whenever she had the 
opportunity and we were pleased when visitors and students 
took an active interest. 
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In case insufficient emphasis has been laid on the work 
with the five-year-old group, it may be useful to list the 
games which involved number ideas. 

1. Shops of all -descriptions. 

2. Hawkers’ rounds with barrows. 

3. Picture palaces. 

4. Stations and trains. 

5. Buses. 

6. Houses and rent collecting. 

7. Southend and the pier. 

8. Target games. 

9. Measuring with rulers and tape measures milk bottles 

and cream cartons and pint pots, weights and scales. 

10. Woodwork. 

11. Design games. 


During their sixth year, measuring during woodwork 
became accurate, although inches may not have been 
mentioned. They were accustomed to use string or any¬ 


thing which was at hand. 

This knowledge accumulated almost imperceptibly and 
figures were used spontaneously in conversation and in their 
correct context. We did not suggest sums to them, and 
hoped that we need not do so until they were approximately 
6 years and 6 months (mental age). However, it always 
happened that a few quick children who had older brothers 
and sisters asked to be shown how to do ‘sums’. If the 
request was insistent, we discussed the idea with the class, and 
formed a ‘number club’ with the same rule as the Reading 
Group, viz., that a certain amount of practice was undertoken 
daily As with reading, more joined than should have done, 
but as we gave them a few days to see if they liked the new 
work they were able to fall out if they found it was too 
difficult. Those who were really capable were encouraged 
strongly and not allowed to turn back. Indeed, they did not 
often want to do so but on a bad day, when nothing would 
come right, I have heard a child remark: ‘I m fed up with 
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this practice, I wish I had not joined!’ It was on such 
occasions that we helped them to persevere. Sometimes the 
‘number club’ originated through the inquiry of one child. 
Many of them understood addition long before they wrote 
anything down, and one child insisted on having a book in 
which he could keep his shopkeeper’s account and ‘add up’. 
This meant showing him how to write down sums, and as 
his friends gathered round the teacher to hear the explana¬ 
tion, the enthusiasm spread and they all declared they could 
do it and must have books and sum cards too. Another time 
there was an overwhelming number of cakes to be sold and 
a clamouring crowd of children who wanted to buy. The 
shopkeeper who had a brother in a higher class refused to 
be rushed, and said that orders must be given to him. He 
then wanted to write the cost on the bill and asked for help. 
This again brought a group to listen, and resulted in the 
formation of a ‘number club’. 

There is one record which states that when the average 
age of the class was 6 years and 4 months, there were 
seventeen members of the ‘number club’ out of a class of 
forty-one, and of these five were efficient in both addition 
and subtraction to ten. 

Between the ages of six and seven, most of the children 
began to write down sums and had very little difficulty in 
understanding them. We did not teach any number analysis; 
that had already been done while they played. Our work 
was to introduce the symbols, mathematical language, and 
to make sure that they understood notation. We also con¬ 
sidered that answers to sums dealing with numbers under 
ten should be given automatically. Actually, when they 
were seven, they could respond immediately to larger 
numbers; money, easy measurement, and weight. This 
depended almost entirely upon the school and home experi¬ 
ences which they had accumulated; a little was due to daily 
practice. 

Visitors to the six-year-old classroom would find a change 
in the free activity period of the morning as the year ad¬ 
vanced. First, a group consulted the ‘assignment board’ for 
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the reading practice which was to be done. In the first half- 
year also, a group with many of the same children would 
look for the number of sums to be done. Both these groups 
would increase as the months advanced until, in the second 
half of the year, the activity period became almost entirely 
devoted to the practice of the three R’s. There would, 
however, always be some children shopping or playing in 
the home or at a quiet game. The rule was that when a 
child had joined a reading or sum group, he should do his 
practice work first, and as soon as he had finished the 
amount set for the day, he was free to do what he liked, 
provided that the work had met with the teacher’s approval. 
Some finished but went on reading or doing more sums. 
Others took a long time to work, some consulted other 
children and took a long time chattering about all they were 
doing. They did the work in any order they liked; it was 
interesting to watch how some did first the things they liked 
best and kept the rest to the end, while others got over the 
‘nasty’ part first. Although the day’s assignment was the 
same for everybody, each child was at work at the stage he 
had reached. An example will explain: 

February 23rd. 

1. Learn one page of reading. 

2. Do three ‘look and do’ cards. 

3. Write six words from the news and read them to me. 

4. Do four sum cards. 

5. Make these numbers with beads and bars: 45, 30, 

27, 17, and 71. 

The page of reading would be the one the child had 
reached in his own particular book. They kept book-marks 
and knew just where they were. Many children scorned to 
only read one page but that was all the teacher could chpck. 
These enthusiastic children had other books out of which 
they could read and need not be heard. In spite of this, they 
would wheedle any adult to stop at any odd moment and 
listen to a page or two. The news that ‘so-and-so’ had a 
willing listener might bring a small crowd who were not 
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satisfied until they had ‘been heard’. The beginners had 
short pages which took them as long to do as the longer 
pages took the more advanced ones. ‘Look and do’ cards 
were designed to encourage silent reading for content, and 
concerned the investigation table or activities in vogue at 
the time. These are examples: ‘Measure and write down 
the height of the wheat seeds.’ ‘Look hard and tell me what 
the water spider is doing.’ ‘How many daffodils are open 
to-day? Write down the number.’ 

Sum cards varied according to the stage reached. In one 
class there might be children adding up to ten and others 
practising division and doing addition of money. 

One hour was allowed for this work, but many children 
finished earlier and were to be found in the quiet room or at 
the woodwork bench or playing in the classroom. If a child, 
for no particular reason, had failed to finish, he had to get 
the rest done in his own free time. Thus it came about that 
the activity time of the older children diminished to the 
hour in the afternoon together with any further time they 
themselves made free from their ‘work’ records. At this 
time nature observations, weather records, accounts, letters, 
story-books, and diaries were written according to the 
responsibility and the choice of the individual child. 

Between their seventh and eight years, we introduced ‘drill 
periods’ of five minutes each, twice a day. They were not 
usually taken with the whole class but with the group 
needing the mechanical drill. Words which were constantly 
confused, equations which were easily forgotten, e.g., 9+7* 
and numbers which were muddled, e.g., 70 and 17, were the 
sort of problem dealt with at these times. The children 
understood why they had to concentrate on the particular 
piece of information and they gave us their full attention for 
those few minutes. Such short, vigorous drill was worth 
much more than a longer time when attention would wander 
because of fatigue and boredom. This time could also be 
devoted to an explanation not quite grasped. Entirely new 
work was explained while the rest were doing practice work. 

Very little apparatus was necessary. Figures and their 
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significance were learned during play activities and if a child 
did want to count before he reached a solution, he took a 
few cardboard coins from the store which they all kept. 
Particular attention was paid to notation and group lessons 
with large apparatus were taken. They were followed up 
with plenty of individual exercises with bead-bars, chains of 
beads, and figures. Successful dealings with larger amounts 
depended on this knowledge. One piece of apparatus was 
used for both the division and multiplication tables, and 
these were not needed by all the children. They were 
encouraged to work quickly and to avoid unnecessary figures. 
When doing simple exercises, they only recorded the results. 
After the age of seven, they delighted in the five-minute tests 
which we gave to groups who were at the same stage. They 
were the only tests given, although the teachers knew, from 
their records, the progress and achievement of each child. 

No printed texts were used; all exercises were compiled 
by the teachers and graded in easy stages through which 
each child worked. Their achievements varied but they all 
left the school with a working knowledge of small amounts 
and knew how to deal with simple money transactions and 
measurement. The very dull children found written work 
too difficult but they could calculate mentally. 

The real arithmetic of the school did not stop when 
formal work began; the two went on together and supported 
each other. The success of the formal work depended on 
the knowledge which the children continued to gain from 
real experiences. Individuals were responsible for the 
accounts dealing with the keeping of pets. Chapter XIII 
describes how the milk distribution was carried out by the 
children. The School Theatre, the shop, and the post 
office were regular sources of actual mathematics. Any 
school shopping was another opportunity for a group to go 
out with a teacher and to conduct their own transactions 
across the counter; they made independent excursions out of 
school, to buy boxes, wood, and wheels for their con¬ 
structions. . . . . , , 

In the accounts of the various activities of the six- and 
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seven-year-olds, the real arithmetic has been mentioned, but 
it is impossible to tell of the numerous concrete problems 
which were solved as they made their buses and trains or 
carried on their business of teashop and stalls. In one 
week, the teacher records that most of the children were 
engaged in one of the following: bookstall, toyshop, tea¬ 
room, cooking, woodwork, making paper bags, or post-office 
play. This meant that besides shopping, they weighed and 
measured. It is perhaps unnecessary to give many illustra¬ 
tions but the following indicates the reality of mathematics 
during play. Besides id. and i \d. stamps, it was possible 
to buy 4 d. air mail stamps at the post office, and the ‘post¬ 
master’ often had to explain this to the younger children 
who had to calculate 2 at 4 d. instead of 2 at id. Telegrams 
were accurately calculated at id. a word and the telephone 
money-box was at hand to receive the coppers which were 
added up at the end of each day and recorded. The activities 
of the children in the garden class towards the management 
of their own shelter illustrates the sort of responsibility 
undertaken in all the classes, and these tasks often involved 
careful calculation, e.g., the fixing of hooks in new picture- 
rails, putting the clock right, altering the date and filling up 
calendars of events and weather. 

This sort of play and real experience was not thought of 
as mathematics, but actually it was a vital part of their 
number education. We could not keep arithmetic, any more 
than reading and writing, in a special compartment. Even 
nature study involved measurement, as these records of 
different children indicated: ‘The tulip bulb is growing very 
big and measures 3 inches.’ ‘The daffodowndilly bulb 
measured about 6 inches, it will have a flower soon.’ 

The work of the teacher was to give information when it 
was needed. The older children were definitely helped to 
give accurate change and to use a measure correctly and, if 
necessary, group lessons were given so that misunderstand¬ 
ings could be cleared away. More often, however, the 
children helped each other and would allow no inaccuracies. 
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COMMUNITY LIFE 

As far as possible, we tried to prevent the isolation between 
classes which is sometimes found in Infants* Schools. The 
youngest children in the big nursery were more apart than 
the rest of the school, as they could not join in the com¬ 
munity half-hours on Fridays and were too small to watch 
dramatic work in the theatre. The rest of the school, however, 
were extremely interested in the nursery and liked to get 
jobs to do which took them into the room. The four- 
year-olds did not join in the daily assembly but they came to 
the Friday celebrations; sometimes they were invited to see 
a play. On these occasions, they came with clean frocks and 
were specially washed and brushed. 

On Fridays, every class chose a play or song or spoken 
poetry with which to entertain the others. Nursery rhymes 
and folk-songs were sung by every one and sometimes there 
was a solo or some group singing. The favourite street songs 
had their place, especially ‘On the Good Ship Lollipop . 
There was no organization and only one teacher was present. 
Their efforts were quite spontaneous and there was perfect 
order without any persuasion, the only signal being a chord 
on the piano. 

The daily assembly was conducted in the same manner. 
The piano was played as the children walked into the hall, 
then followed songs and a prayer and a short piece of music, 
played by one of the teachers. They were attentive and 
often asked questions about the music or volunteered some 
comment. Sometimes, they wanted to hear a favourite tune 
and joined in with the piano or violin. When listening to 
the better-known melodies, they would wait breathlessly for 
a certain popular phrase, and when it came would laugh 
delightedly or give a sigh of satisfaction. Any child could 
get up on the ‘Speaker’s Chair’ to tell some important news, 
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to explain what he had made or to ask for a supply of waste 
material, e.g., corks, match-boxes, etc. It was no small 
achievement for these inarticulate children, some only five 
years old, to stand before a sea of faces and speak loudly and 
clearly enough for them all to hear. The audience would 
cry ‘Can’t hear’ when the voice was too low. It was difficult 
to persuade them to talk fluently; they began by jerking out 
their news in as few words as possible. ‘Tell us all you can 
about it’ used to bring another effort, and by degrees many 
of them acquired more skill. No one who has not had 
contact with these poor children can possibly realize how 
limited their vocabularies are and how difficult they find 
verbal expression. Inaccuracies in grammar and cockney 
accents were never corrected whilst they were talking, but 
with jingles and games we did what we could, and by the 
time they left us some were bilingual, having a home and a 
school language. Our aim was to foster confident, audible, 
and fluent expression. 

During these morning discussions, they found out what 
other classes were doing and making. Constructive work 
was dragged into the hall and explained. The five-year-olds 
once brought out a large taxi they had just finished. ‘Why 
have you put a chimney on top?’ asked a seven-year-old. 
The group of smaller boys looked at each other for the 
explanation. With a smile, George replied: ‘Because we 
wanted it to have a chimney pot.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ was the serious 
answer. They found this a legitimate reason although they 
would not have made such a fantastic taxi themselves. 
‘How do you do it?’ would bring fairly long explanations, 
and if these were not clear, further questions were asked. 
When a ‘nature table’ had something fascinating to show 
which could not be moved, visits were paid by other classes. 
They went in small companies and the ‘guide’ explained to 
them. In this way they came to share such delights as a 
couple of lizards and a salamander. Every class kept its own 
aquaria and vivaria, and exchange visits were often made to 
watch, e.g., the caddis or water beetles. One class was 
responsible for the school pets and these children gave 
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accounts of them during the assembly. There was Jonathan 
Jo, the white rabbit, who was only a visitor but so tame that 
he wandered round the room while the children were play¬ 
ing. There was a pair of doves, whose eggs never hatched 
and to whom the children brought eggs in the hope of a 
baby dove. These eventually regained their freedom. We 
had a very tame tortoise who nibbled from the hands of 
the children, white mice, and guinea-pigs. We did not 
allow the animals to stay too long in the poor conditions 
we could provide. Newts, frogs, and toads were often 
kept. 

Birthdays were celebrated during the assembly. They lit 
their candles, received applause and a song, and then chose 
five friends to share the afternoon party. These were chosen 
from any class and the birthday child was responsible for 
preparing the meal with its accompaniments before the rest 
of the school arrived. There were special table-cloths and 
china, real tea, and cakes, which were usually baked by one 
of the groups during the morning. The children were left 
alone and expected to clear away afterwards. As we passed 
by, it was interesting to watch the various ways they carried 
on the function. Some chose a friend who took the pro¬ 
ceedings in hand, some were very orderly with a sense of the 
importance of the occasion and others were hilarious. There 
were a few complaints from little girls about the ‘manners’ 
of the boys, whom they expected to behave as they did in 
the classrooms for morning lunch. As the mothers left their 
babies at 2 p.m., they always stopped to look at the party 
table and to reckon up how long it would be to their Mary s 
or Bill’s celebration. We often had to verify the dates as the 
children were so eager that they pretended they had several 
a year. 

The School post office also brought the various age groups 
together. From time to time, a class would have its own 
postal service, but usually the one arranged in a wide corridor 
in charge of the six- or seven-year-olds was the chief resort. 
The postmaster, his assistant, and the postman were chosen 
for a week at a time. The first had to be one of the more 
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intelligent children as he needed to understand the right 
change and to help the younger ones. The assistant took 
charge when he was absent and kept the post office tidy and 
well stocked with used stamps and stationery. It was open 
from 2 p.m. to 3 p.m. every day and some mornings from 
9.30 to 10 a.m. When a child wanted to post a letter, she 
came freely from her classroom along the corridor and 
through the hall, bought her stamp and sometimes argued 
about it, perhaps stopped a moment or two to look at the 
activities in the hall and then back to her next job. No one 
found this an interruption! If a class was having music, they 
were too engrossed to notice the comings and goings. The 
older ones helped the others considerably and showed them 
how to address their envelopes, but the teachers also talked 
to them so that they understood the postage. The delivery 
took place at 3.20 p.m., and the postman was most particular 
about his hat and sack. He first sorted the letters into 
classes, and then delivered from one to another. An ener¬ 
getic ten minutes was needed to help the non-readers to read 
their letters. The teachers used to send scores every day, 
and still a disappointed voice would say: ‘You haven’t 
answered mine.' The parents often told us that our letters 
to the children .were treasured in boxes for months. 

We had a school shop which had been named ‘The Little 
Wonder’, after a shop which Billy had discovered when he 
was on a holiday arranged by the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund. It was a permanent structure with a door, 
shelves for display, and a counter behind which two children 
could easily stand. A list of shopkeepers contained the 
names of the children who had qualified to serve in the shop 
by being able to deal successfully with change, and who 
could keep very simple accounts of daily takings. Several 
times a week some one would come and ask to be tested for 
the ‘shopkeepers’ list’. Two different children were engaged 
in this job every week. Sweets and chocolate were bought 
wholesale! Every one knew the ‘Chocolate Man’, and they 
were sold for the retail prices of the small shops round. The 
shop was open during morning and afternoon play tipies, and 
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the older boys patronized it also. Weekly as well as daily 
accounts were kept, and the profit was reckoned and handed 
over to the school fund to buy ingredients for cooking. 
Sometimes we had actually to wait for our profit before the 
shopping group could take a list of requirements to the 
market. If the reader is familiar with the kind of children 
we are describing, he will not be surprised to hear that many 
of them were given halfpennies every day by parents who 
could not afford to buy proper food and clothes. Babies of 
three often tyrannized over their mother until they were 
given the precious coin. We thought that it was a service to 
encourage this money to be spent on good sweets rather than 
the poor, highly coloured stuff which they selected from 
other shops. 

At first the shopkeepers sampled their stores freely so that 
the accounts would not come right. This discovery practi¬ 
cally ended the bad habit, but we watched the children and 
when any one was in charge who seldom had sweets, one of 
the staff ‘treated’ her. There were also several children who 
could not be allowed near money and we gave them other 
responsibilities. 

Caramels were wrapped in paper and it was hard to 
remember to throw away the coverings and harder still to 
impress the senior boys with the importance of keeping the 
floor tidy. One shopkeeper wrote this notice and pinned it 
up: ‘Please do not drop paper on the floor when you come 
and by. by order.’ Hi9 face was deeply concerned as he 
watched the effect on the fourteen-year-olds, but was 
extremely gratified as he saw them take away their paper to 

throw down somewhere else. 

The daily milk was served from the shop. After several 
explanations the children managed most of it for themselves. 
They made blue tickets with the school stamp on the back 
so that they could not be copied. The ‘milkman’ for the 
week arrived early and waited in the shop until the children 
arrived.. They took their halfpenny to him and received a 
milk ticket which they exchanged for a bottle of milk after 
their play time. We had a struggle to persuade parents and 
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particularly older sisters and brothers to allow the three- and 
four-year-olds to buy their own. The children who were 
allowed free milk had a Season Ticket which, at first, they 
showed but which was discarded when the ‘milkman’ recog¬ 
nized them. If a different child was ordered free milk, he 
simply had to show a season ticket the first few times or was 
refused milk. The shop counter was scrubbed after the pro¬ 
ceedings and the ‘empties’ managed by a squad of big, 
backward children. 

The one school function which was more than usually 
organized by the staff was the Children’s Festival at Christ¬ 
mas. This took the form of an entertainment for parents 
and the many friends of the school. A nativity play had 
been built up by the children and improved each year. The 
first time we told them the stories and let them dramatize 
them freely, making notes of the words they used. The 
scenes were linked together by carols. A great improvement 
had taken place before the following Christmas and the 
results of the two performances were incomparable. The 
fives, sixes, and sevens took part and added poems, new 
ideas, and songs at almost every rehearsal. Other Christmas 
stories were acted by different groups, e.g., St. Nicholas, 
which, in the children’s version, concerned the activities of 
the poor family he visited much more than his generosity. 
When the mother complained that she had no food left in 
the larder, Johnnie L., who was father, exclaimed: ‘Then 
I’ll go out fishing,’ and took his small son with him. From 
behind a screen we could hear something of their adventures: 
‘’Ere, I’ve caught a kipper. What’ll she have to say to that?’ 
and so on. Another class created a dramatic version of the 
usual Christmas party of the neighbourhood. The older 
classes shared the responsibility of programmes, letters of 
invitations, and directions for reaching the school, and they 
all helped with properties. Quite small children made their 
muslin frocks for the chorus of angels. The parents habitu¬ 
ally talked about ‘our school’, and when they had been given 
explanations of our methods they became our staunch friends 
and supporters. These visits were therefore very happy 
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affairs. The parents were appreciative and told the children 
that their plays were ‘really lovely’. 

There was much intermingling in the Quiet Room, where 
all but the three-year-olds were allowed. As they were pro¬ 
moted to the Little Nursery and told that they could use the 
room, they would strut along in small companies to the 
corridor which led to it, displaying a new dignity because of 
their advancement. Sometimes the older ones read to them 
quietly or they pored over pictures in couples, but more 
often they sat in comfort in their little deck chairs, leaning 
deliciously against the cushions, pondering over a book. 
Many would weave phantasies with the small models of 
animal traffic or houses. There were three dolls’ houses 
with tiny furniture, and we used. to find the quaintest 
arrangements left by solitary players. Jig-saws were usually 
spread out on the mats where they could be left if the child 
was interrupted. Some children returned each day for 
several days until a puzzle was completed. Mosaics were 
extremely well used and also a discarded box of chessmen. 
These could be turned into people to fit in the dolls’ houses 
or they might find a place among traffic as policemen or 
become towers among small building bricks. When an 
unstable child became a regular visitor to the quiet room in 
order to puzzle out games, we felt confident that develop¬ 
ment towards stability was occurring and we were seldom 


The woodwork benches played an important part in social 
development, for all ages met over their wood and tools and 
exchanged help and criticism, and chatted incessantly about 
their plans and achievements. The head teacher s room was 
close to the bench of the older children, and their conversa¬ 
tion would float up through the corndor window One day 
their arguments concerned the nature of God, and som 
children aired the information they had got at Sunday School 
about Heaven and Hell, whilst others scoffed at their notions 

and added phantasies of their own. 

It is difficult to convey the atmosphere of ^ch 

pervaded the school or to portray the liveliness of the children 
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as they went about their business in corridors and hall as 
well as in their classrooms. Teachers who came to see us 


and who were frank in their criticism told us that they left 
in a mental whirl because they could not sort out subject 
from subject or class from class. They gasped in amazement 
when they found a large group of children alone in a room 
engaged in various occupations, some using saws and 
hammers, and asked: ‘Which class is this?’ The answer was: 


‘They are from five classes.’ During their second visit their 
verdict was: ‘It is an ordered muddle.’ The staff alone knew 


how much organization of detail had gone to make this 
muddle and how much law and order the muddle was 


capable of producing in the minds and personalities of small 
children. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CONCLUSION 

After an interval of eighteen months since the experiment 
closed, it is possible to look back and to try to assess the 
achievements of the three years’ work. Had the vision been 
fulfilled? Had the methods been justified? 

From 1934 onwards we received a great many visitors, 
who gained varying impressions according to their own 
educational outlook, as well as to such changing influences 
as weather, the day of the week, and the temperament of 
some of the children. A windy day, for instance, was liable 
to upset the children’s control; sun and a general serenity 
seemed to go hand in hand, whilst rain and fog emphasized 
the poverty and ill-health of the children. Monday was a 
tiring day, for adjustments had to be made after the irregu¬ 
larities of the week-end. Whichever aspect dominated and 
whatever were the criticisms of our visitors, however, they 
were unanimous in their agreement that the children were 
happy, full of life and interest, spontaneous and independent. 
They were delighted with their charm and enthusiasm. The 
children considered all adults within the school walls as 
friends and helpers, and spoke to them freely and asked 
questions with confidence. As far as people were concerned, 
they had no fears. For instance, when once an important 
and rather imposing member of the Senior School staff 
wanted to come through a corridor, she found the door 
blocked by a large wooden aeroplane and a group of five- 
year-olds. Instead of moving away, they called to her to 
‘come round by the other door’. If, as sometimes happened, 
their conduct was questioned, they at once gave their 
explanation and, in almost every case, the adult had to admit 
that her suspicions were mistaken. Two friends, both four- 
year-olds, seemed one day to be wandering round aimlessly, 
and were questioned rather impatiently, but they gave 

180 
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fairly satisfactory explanations. For several days after the 
incident, and before any expedition, one or the other came 
to say: ‘You needn’t ask us what we are doing, because 
we’re going to do puzzles in the quiet room,’ or ‘going to 
post a letter’ or ‘to fetch same water’, and their impressive 
rather injured attitude left no doubt that they had known 
that they had been unlawfully criticized and were retaliating. 

The children’s bodily movements, too, were confident, 
and their comings and goings were full of purpose. Many 
of them had no difficulty in carrying through any purpose 
they had initiated and by their seventh year were able to go 
about their ‘jobs’ in a sensible and efficient manner without 
any adult help. Manipulation of tools and materials was far 
in advance of most children of their ages, although no 
systematic instruction had been given in handwork and no 
class lessons had been taken. The use of natural and waste 
materials and the care of tools had been explained to groups 
or individuals when such instruction was needed. 

We could not, however, give them health. In spite of our 
efforts to co-operate with our excellent Care Committee 
workers, to make the best use of the playground, to train the 
children in decent habits of personal hygiene, and to en¬ 
courage the use of the clinic for the treatment of minor 
ailments, we were powerless against the conditions of their 
life out of school. During the years of experiment, however, 
parents agreed to medical and dental treatment more readily 
than had been the case and co-operated more willingly by 
keeping appointments and making the necessary sacrifices 
in order to pay the small fees. After our first public meeting 
with the parents, when we explained our methods, they 
frequently came to talk over their own difficulties with the 
children. In some cases, we had definite evidence that 
severe punishment was modified and more humane treat¬ 
ment was used. Indirectly, we helped the parents to realize 
the abilities of their own children by constant invitations to 
watch their performances of dancing and acting. As these 
occasions were managed by the children themselves, the 
parents could not fail to be impressed by their control and 
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self-reliance. The naughtiest children of the district were 
invariably the ablest leaders in school, and their parents 
watched and wondered and began to be proud rather than 
ashamed of them. 

Our Care Committee workers were so impressed by the 
independence of the children that they volunteered to 
arrange for a group of seven-year-olds to have a holiday 
every year under the auspices of the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund. Normally, all children had to be at least 
eight years old. 

I have already emphasized the growth of co-operation and 
helpfulness in earlier chapters. Most children showed con¬ 
siderable emotional stability in school but we did not solve 
all their worries. This, with their continual ill-health, was 
one of the saddest parts of the work. We were conscious 
that our school was but a temporary haven for most of them; 
they returned each day to their crowded homes and narrow 
alley-playgrounds, in some cases to scenes and sounds of 
violence, and in others to first and second-floor rooms 
where irate landladies would have no noise or other evidence 
of children. It is not surprising that a few children out of 
every group who left us were pilferers, others were nervous 
when faced with any special experience, and here and there 
a child still gave way to uncontrolled temper and destruction. 
Disobedience was rare and was usually a case of ‘I forgot*. 
Although there was no possible need to lie, some children 
who had developed the habit out of school hardly knew the 
difference between truth and untruth. It is perhaps un¬ 
necessary to record that there were no cases of truancy after 

1933. 

Intellectually, the normal children were interested and 
awake to whatever came within their environment, and the 
dull children showed the interests of the younger age groups. 

I can recall no one instance of the inert, dead type of child 
so often found in a ‘slum school’. Their minds were as 
alert in school as they were when trying to ‘knock off’ an 
apple from a stall in the market. (This was, in their code of 
morals, a legitimate theft, and we had to use a good deal of 
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tact to prevent their procuring food for the school pets in 
this way.) There is no need to emphasize the contacts 
which they made with natural life, their understanding of 
the world around them through play and investigation, and 
their interest in the lives of people outside their immediate 
experience. The examples given in the previous chapters 
are not in any way exceptions, but only indicate the sort of 
life and learning which went on all the time. The delight 
in words, verse, and drama was shared by all, but although 
their vocabularies increased rapidly and they became more 
articulate, comparatively few of the older children (seven years) 
spoke with the ease of the middle-class child, and some of 
them only progressed from complete lack of speech to a 
limited vocabulary of single words and phrases. The 
younger groups who had known no other school life, and 
who were between five and six years old in 1937, were far in 
advance of the older children and showed every indication 
of fluent and confident speech in the future. They knew 
and loved the usual nursery stories, a number of folk tales, 
and many more advanced stories, e.g., ‘The King of the 
Golden River’ and ‘Hiawatha’. 

Many visitors were anxious about our results in the three 
R’s, and for this reason I shall attempt a brief comparison 
between the achievements of our children and those in 
several schools which I knew well before 1933, and a very 
large number with which I have been in contact since 1936. 
The reader should keep in mind the limited background of 
our children and that ‘reading for content’ is the only 
possible aim in teaching the subject. The term ‘reading’ is 
used here in that sense. 

We failed to teach all the children to read, and here, I 
think, was the weakest part of our experiment, not, however, 
because we failed, but because we ever tried to succeed! 
Every member of the staff knew that there were certain 
children who were incapable of reading until the maturer 
years of their mid-Junior School lives. Yet, because of 
tradition and perhaps because of fears for our reputation in 
the district, we forced the children to spend many precious 
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play hours poring over material which must have seemed to 
them mere dull rubbish. The only signs of fear came when 
we insisted that they should read; the fear of failure. It was 
at these times also that young teachers felt unhappy and 
inadequate, and the headmistress became irritable and 
depressed. We rationalized our procedure by assuring our¬ 
selves that we had to do this for the future happiness of the 
children, and that the Junior Schools would worry them far 
more than we were doing when they found that they ‘knew 
nothing’. In retrospection, I think we should have had more 
confidence in these Junior Schools and given them more 
chance to co-operate with us, frankly telling them that we 
should do everything in our power to awaken these back¬ 
ward children to an interest in reading, but should leave the 
formal teaching to some competent member of the Junior 
School staff. After all, the important question when children 
are promoted from one department to another is not ‘What 
does he know?’ but ‘What is he like?’ Infant Schools are 
actually creating backward readers, by forcing dull children 
to learn to read before they can speak, and thus giving them 
a fear and dislike of the subject, and a sense that they ‘are 
no good at it'. 

On the other hand, we had no children who paid mere 
lip service to reading. Those who could read were enthusi¬ 
astic and intelligent, and read for the information and the 
pleasure they gained. 

We were unashamedly proud of our achievements in 
number. I have met no set of children to surpass our own 
in intelligent manipulation of money, measurement, and the 
fundamental rules. Of course, out-of-school environment 
played a large part in this, but intelligent methods of teaching 
had a good deal to do with the results by relating school 
arithmetic to home and street experience. 

The children printed legibly but not in the formal copy¬ 
book manner of some Infant Schools; each child’s work wp 
characteristic. Unless the script was quite illegible, we did 
not comment on untidy and careless writing of original prose 
and verse, since we felt that so much effort was put into the 
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creative activity, and we knew that by insisting on perfect 
writing we might easily spoil the more valuable work. In 
some cases, the children themselves volunteered to re-write 
their work and in others made poster-copies for classroom 
use; but many efforts remained in the original state. 

Finally, it is worth while recording the pleasure which 
the working out of these methods gave to the teachers. In 
spite of many anxious times, of hard work and temporary 
disappointment, we felt that the children were sweeping us 
along with their interests and their living experiences; we 
were fulfilling our purposes, because they fulfilled so many 
of their own. 
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